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away the t from the farm. This done the next process 

WOMEN'S LIBERAL FEDERATION. was tote e the soil. To assist in doing this, women often 

fetched sand from the sea shore, in some cases a distance of 

_ miles. All this labour was absolutely necessary to make Irish 


ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1889. 


THE CONFERENCE (continued.) 
Mrs. W. P. Byles then gave an address on 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, 


She commenced by stating that she felt there were very 
many who did not clearly understand what the Plan of Cam- 
paign was, nor how it worked. It was desirable that the 
acts of the case should be thoroughly known. Fortunatel: 
for herself, she had been ableé to talk.the matter over wit! 
those who originated the Plan and with the tenants who 
had come under its operation. The best thing that had 
been said about it lately was by Mr. Healy, who stated 
that “after having as a lawyer studied the Plan of Cam- 
paign for the last two years, he could honestly declare that 
all he knew about it was that it was a criminal conspiracy, 
that it was now punishable by law, that its effect generally 
was to compel or induce persons unknown to compel or 
induce other persons unknown to compel or induce other 
persons unknown not to poy their rents to other persons 
unknown.” (Laughter.) She would admit at once that the 
Plan of Campaign was a ‘‘criminal conspiracy.” This fact 
prevented many friends from approving of it. But it had 
often-times been found in the history of England and 
other countries that extra legal action had been _neces- 
sary. Mrs. Byles contended that the Irish Land Ques- 
tion was one of those cases. She pointed to the non-payment 
of Church rates and other questions in which the action of 
those who refused to conform to the law was clearly illegal, 
butit wasan action which purchased freedom—freedom which 
was always born of storms and tears. She proposed to find 
out how far the Plan was justifiable. Todo this it must be 
borne in mind that the terms landlord and tenant, as 
applied in Ireland, were quite misleading, the parties pemne, 
as a matter of fact, co-owners, In Ireland there was no suc 
thing as “‘free contract.” The people were driven on to the 
land because it was their onl oe As a whole they 
have paid rent with a re rity beyond praise. It wasa 
well-known fact that for years Irish rent had not been paid 
out of economic rent yielded by the land, but outof contri- 
butions from America, and by the wages earned by Irish 
labourers in England. In Ireland small holdings were 
numerous. Sir James Caird said that economic rent had 
for the present disappeared owing to the fall in the prices of 

roduce. Mrs. Byles next showed how the farms were made. 

he instanced a case of thousands of acres of bogland not 
worth sixpence an acre. Tenants would take these acres in 
small portions each. First of all they would have to out 
the peat and make a hole in which to build a holding of the 
peat sods. Ten years was the time it generally took to clear 


land at all. The very existence of the soil m ght, therefore, 
be said to be due entirely to the result of the tenants’. 
industry. In the meantime, however, the rent had 
been going up. To prove this, Mrs. Byles stated that 
in 1 the Irish rental was only £5,000,000. In 1880 the 
rental wasestimated variously from £13,000,000 to £15,000, 000, 
She contended that every penny of this increase was the 
property of the tenants, which been arbitrarily taken 
rom them by the landlords, To-day the cultivators of the 
soil were as poor as ever, but only half as numerous. 
She was willing to admit that all landlords were not bad, 
but like the boy in the rgeG ‘when they were ey they 
were very very food. and when they were bad they were 
horrid.” For further information upon the working of 
the Plan she would refer them to several of the publi- 
cations of the Irish Press Agency. Mrs. Byles then 
Teferred to the practice of apeying rent by means of 
‘fore contributions. She uoted eviction returns, 
She then alluded to the rejection of Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill 
of 1886, designed to lessen the block in the Land Courts. 
She contended that it was the rejection of this measure 
which had called the Plan of Campaign into being. Directly 
it was started there was an enormous decrease in the number 
of evictions, She then quoted Mr. Dillon to_ prove 
that it promoted e rather than strife. The Plan of 
Campaign, contended Mrs. Byles, was not an attack on pro- 
‘perty as had been stated—it was a defence of the tenant’s 
property. She next proceeded to sketch the machinery of 
the Plan. She drew a picture of the landlord refusing to 
meet the just demands of the tenant. She described how a 
‘combination was thus formed, and the rent paid into the war- 
chest as re; rly as clock-work, When a tenant was abso- 
lutely unable to contribute his quota, the League has often 
been known to act as sponsor for him. Landlords had been 
known to accept National e tickets as bonds for their 
rent, such confidence had they in the integrity of the tenants 
and the eras, he The tenants dared not make pane de- 
mands for reduction of rent, because they knew the light of 
public opinion beat fiercely eee them. On the Kenmare 
estate, and on many others indeed, the reductions granted 
by the Land Court actually exceeded the demands for. 
mulated under the Plan of Campaign. The Plan cultivated 
among the tenants true loyalty to each other. It also en- 
couraged the payment of rents under the most difficult 
circumstances, been the means of keeping many 
homes together, and but for it the tenants would have 
been evicted, with no resource but the workhouse. It had 
saved them from emigration, it had checkmated moon- 
lighters, and boycotted the land grabber. Its benefits were 
very striking. t of 9,000 estates in Ireland, the Plan had 
only been put in operation on about 130. Today it was 
only on about 83 that the fight was still raging. (Cheers.) 
Miss Amy Mander supplemented Mrs. Byles’s remarks with 


further statistics as to the operations under the Plan of 
Campaign. 


[Price One PENny. 


— 
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“Miss Grover rose to warmly endorse the spirit of Mrs. 
Bateson’s paper. 
This closed the discussion upon this section of the pro- 
ceedings. 
The chair was then taken by Miss Priestman, who called 
upon Miss 8. J. Tanner, who read the following paper on 


WOMEN AND PEACE. 
She said :— 


There is one great reform which all Women’s Liberal 
Associations must surely one for most earnestly, but which 
is still very far from being realised—nay, it seems as if 
scarcely any petgcons had been made as yet in the direction 
of a great world-peace. It is true, indeed, that advances 
have been made in arbitration in national disputes, yet 
these attempts seem not to have had as yet any appreciable 
effect in lessening the enormous armaments of annie and, 
until this has been done, we can hardly be said even to have 
set oui on the road towards the attainment of the nd 
ideal, Universal Peace. Where is it to begin? All the 
nations vie with each other, and not one of them daves to 
let its fleet or its army drop one iota below what it con .iders 
to be the proper state of efficiency. Every refinement of 
science is brought to bear upon this efficiency; and so a 
thing, barbarous in its very essence and nature, is made 
more barbarous still by its contact with civilisation, War 
was bad enough when it wasa question of brute force pitted 
against brute force ; but when it is a question of the test 

erfection of scientific skill concentrated on the art of killin: 

it becomes diabolical. There are many blots on our boast 

civilisation, but war seems the foulest of all, because it in- 
cludes and contains in itself the seed of all. Ruskin, in his 
**Crown of Wild Olive,” has written this excellent parable : 
‘*Suppose I had been sent for by some private gentleman, 
living in a suburban house, with his garien separated only 
by a fruit wall from his next-door neighbour's, and he had 


called me to consult with him on the furnishing of his 
drawing-room. I pee looking about me, and find the 
walls rather bare. I t 


ink such and such a r might be 
desirable—perhaps a little fresco here and € ere on the 


ceiling—a damask curtain or so at the windows. ‘Ah!’ 
says my employer, ‘damask curtains, indeed! That’s all 
very fine, but _you know I can’t afford that kind of thing 
just now.’ ‘Yet the world credits you with a splendid in- 
come,’ ‘Ah! yes,’ says my friend, ‘but do you know, at 
present I am obliged to spend it nearly all in steel traps?’ 
‘Steel traps! For whom?’ ‘Why, for that fellow on the 
other side the wall, you know. e’re very good friends, 
capital friends; but we are obliged to keep our traps set on 
both sides of the wall. We could not possibly keep on friendly 
terms without them and our spring guns. The worst of it 
is, we are both clever fellows enough; and there’s never a 
day passes that we don’t find out a new trap, or a new gun- 
barrel, or something. We spend about fifteen millions a 
year each in our traps, take it altogether; and I don’t see 
how we're to do with less.’ A highly comic state of life for 
two private gentlemen! But for two nations it seems to 
me not wholly comic. Bedlam would be comic, perhaps, if 
there were only one madman in it, and your Christmas 
pantomime is comic, when there is only one clown it it ; but 
when the whole world turns clown, and paints itself red 
with its own heart’s blood instead of vermilion, it is some- 
thing else than comic, I think.” To this it may be replied 
by some that metaphor is misleading, but to others the 
simile seems perfect ; for not only the comforts and luxuries, 
but the barest necessities of the poor are consumed by the 
grinding taxes which go to keep our “steel traps” in repair. 
A million of money is soon spent in building seven new war- 
ships, which in a few years will have become obsolete. There 
are people who oon of the money which is spent in 
primary education. hy do these people sit leery down 
under the far greater burdens which are necessitated by an 
‘‘armed peace,” that most anomalous of conditions? Is 
there anything that can be done to alter this state of things? 
Every way of approaching the subject seems so vague, so 
indirect, that one turns away, sickened and almost hopeless. 
Without referring to any particular vote, or any special 
cabinet, is there any way in which we can lessen the war 
spirit? I fear there is no very definite way, yet perhaps 
there is some profit in considering the subject a little. There 
is no doubt that an excessive patriotism is one fruitful source 

of war. In modern times, Goethe has been, perhaps, the 

greatest exponent of the true coemopo a spirit which does 

not efface patriotism, but puts it into its true relative posi- 

tion, and Max Muller has ge eae this idea, in 
his introductory speech to the English Goethe Society, from 
which I quote the following: ‘I shall confine my remarks 
to one of his ideals only, one which he cherished with in- 
tense devotion, particularly during the closing years of his 
life, and for which his own countrymen have often rather 
blamed than praised him. I mean his cosmopolitan - 
pathies, and more particularly his constant endeavours after 
what he called a world-literature. It does not follow that 
because our Imperial patriotism is keen, our hearts are 
incapable of larger sympathies, There is something higher 
even than Imperial patriotism. Our sympathies are fostered 
at home, but they soon pass the limits of our family, and 

our clan, and embrace the common interests of city, county, 

party, and country. . All these are steps leading higher and 

igher, till we can repeat, with some of the greatest men, 
the words of Terence, ‘I count nothing strange to me that 

is human.’ A world-literature, such as Goethe longed for, 

has to a great extent been realised, but the greatest blessing 
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another by the mere act of li 
hostilit: 
might 


self-satisfied fop, and a loutish thick-soled man of parts, 


so, after a 


very wholesome to the world) of two kin 
ee by duel and fair 
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which he expected from it—namely, that there should spring 
upa real love between nation and nation—has not been 
vouchsafed. The t nations of Europe have been brought 
e have international exhibitions, inter. 

international journals, but of inter. 
national love and esteem we have less than ever. Europe 
has become like a menagerie of wild beasts, ready to fly at 
each other whenever it pleases their keepers to open the 


grates. Why should that beso? Sweet reason has been 
able to compose family quarrels. In society at people 
do not come to blows; and duels, though tolera: in soine 


countries, as survivals of a barbarous age, are everywhere 
condemned by law. Why should it be considered seemly 
for every agp Opps legions of fighting men, ready to 
kill and to be k for their country, if it should please 
emperors and kings, or still more frequently, ministers and 
am ors, to lose their temper?” hy, indeed? Carlyle 
records how a quarrel between England and Prussia was 
very nearly settled by a duel between George II. and Fried- 
rich Wilhelm, father of the Great Friedrich--a territorial 
quarrel, made up of petty jealousies, dimly intelligible now, 
and yet, perhaps, quite as reasonable as the causes which 
lead to most of our great wars. ‘‘ Offences,” says Carlyle, 
‘could not fail. These two cousins went on offending one 
Sar engi toreencstper A natural 

. . and independent of the collisions of interest that 
ll out between them. Enmity, as between a glancing 
who feels himself the better though the less successful. And 
uarrel about a smal pce of territory, in the 
first blaze of the outrage, Friedrich Wilhelm’s ardent mind 
suggested to him the method of pom ne combat ; defiance of 
Geo by cartel, to give the satisfaction of a gentleman. 
Friedrich Wilhelm sees well that it all comes from George's 
rivate humour. Why should human blood be shed, except 
eorge’s and mine? nds, place, and general outline he 
has schemed out and fixed, so far as depends on one party ; 
will fairly fence and fight this insolent little royal gentle- 
man; give the world a spectacle (which might have been 
voiding their 
personal force. It is a mis- 
ortune for posterity that this duel was never serena 


It might have set a good fashion; for true it is 
“those who 
ones to fight.” There is no apology needed for quoting the 
words of philosophers and poets. They are the true seers, 
and it is to them, and not to the rulers of nations, that we 
must look to hold u 
have essentially to do with the present, and it is difficult for 
practical politicians to see far enough beyond. Their eyes 
are often too fullof dust. They fight shy of theories and 
‘“‘crotchets” anl the very thought of being called Utopian 
or unpractical frightens them nearly to death. They must 
look for inspiration to those who, standing a little above, on 
a a her vantage ground, can see more clearly bo 
an 


make the quarrels” should be ‘the only 


the ideals for which we strive. Politics 


. mc th above 
yond. It has been said that it is folly for a man who 


believes fighting to be wrong to take a seat in the Cabinet, 
because if a war is decided upon, he must resign. Surely 
such a resignation isa splendid protest, and the more of 
them the better. The protest must begin somewhere, or we 
shall never make any progress but remain brutes and bar- 
barians however much we may vaunt our refinement and 
culture. Perhaps we may profit by going back to the old 
Quaker teaching on this matter, especially as Quakers have 
been somewhat reproached in later times for “forsaking 
their testimony ” or for sitting down comfortably to enjoy 
their gains, refusing to fight, yet eproditing by the protection 
of others who fight for them. Such was not the spirit of 
the early | Quakers. Let us listen to John Woolman. 
“Where,” says he, “that spirit works which loves riches, 
and in its working gathers wealth and cleaves to customs 
which have their root in self-pleasing ; and whatever name 
it hath it still desires to defend the treasures thus gotten, 
this is like a chain where the end of one link encloses the end 
of the other ; the rising up of a desire to obtain wealth is the 
beginning ; this desire, being cherished, moves to action and 
riches thus gotten please self; and while self has a life in 
them, it desires to have them defended. Wealth is attended 
with power by which bargains and proceedings contrary to 
uuiversal righteousness are supported ; and here oppression 
carried on with worldly policy and order, clothes itself 
with the name of justice‘and becomes like a seed of discord 
in the soul; and asa spirit which wanders from the pure 
habitation prevails, so the seeds of war swell and sprout and 
grow and become strong, until much fruit is:ipened. May 
we look upon our treasures, the furniture of our houses, and 
the garments in which we array ourselves, and try whether 
the seeds of war have nourishment in these our possessions 
or not? Holding treasures in the self-pleasing spirit is a 
strong plant, the fruit whereof ripens fast.” In these quaint 
words there is much food for reflection, and, in considering 
them, I have come to the conclusion that we may have more 
of the ‘seeds of war” within us than we had imagined, even 
while we are following the most peaceful avocations, and 
advocating peace principles. In a Quaker periodical, not 
very wide 4 read perhaps, Miss Caroline Stephen (sister of 
Les ie Stephen) has commented on John Woolman’s words. 
To some of us,” she says, “it seems idle to think that 
bloodshed can ever be prevented, or indeed that much good 
would be gained by its prevention, unless and until the spirit 
of strife and of self-aggrandisement is cast out by the spirit 
of beneficence. . . But to this working we can all (women, 
perhaps, especially) contribute in our own lives and homes. 
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Each one of us can throw some weight into the scale of sim- 


disin ess ; each one can, in some degree, 
pis eo of the scramble for outward things, in 
which the weak are trampled upon, by living for better 
ee, than var a nouns with Frege i Ps cco age a 
deal about the s ways in which they can do good 
and thes sie only too glad to take any m 

direct or i eof relieving the mass of misery aroun 
them. Miss oo en’s advice is excellent. Yet, in this case, 

as in so many others, one of the most direct means of helpin 

is withheld from them, namely, the Parliamen vote. 

most earnestly hope and believe that women would use the 
franchise t ting largely increased sums for the 
army and navy, and against the extravagance which is said 
to exist in the administration of both. But it has been 
objected that because women cannot fight they should 
therefore have no voice in deciding about wars. it true, 
by the way, that women cannot fight when some great 
need, some mighty enthusiasm moves them? Do we forget 
Joan of Arc, urged on to t deeds for her country, 
or the “Insurrection of omen,” during the French 
Revolution, so grepeally described by Carlyle? However 
this is far from a plea for women fight, and I 
thought the payaice! orce argument had been exploded ; 
but, as I heard it brought forward only the other day, 
perhaps it is as well to dis of it once more. There are 
undreds of men aces y disabled from fighting, yet no 
one thinks of taking the vote from them for this reason. 
And if women do not, except in extreme cases, fight, they 
do what is almost harder, for they stay at home, and endure 


the wo 


the gnawing anxiety. It is far easier to die than to bear 
this, with loss and bereavement to follow. Altogether 
women have quite enough share in the suffering accompani- 


ments of war to feel fully as much responsibil: 7 as men in 
either preventing or forwarding any outbreak of hostilities. 
It seems likely that in the future the influence of women in 
ublic affairs will be more widely felt than ever before. It 
s impossible to predict ‘‘ whereunto this will iw,” but it 
is most earnestly to be ho that, in reaching out for 
orton power, women will careful to keep high ideals 
fore them, and that the foremost of these will be to abolish 
the most barbarous and ineffectual way of settling disputes 
that has ever been devised. (Cheers.) 


Miss Peppercorn, P.L.G., warmly supported Miss Tanner, 
and spoke of several arbitration schemes such as those 
of Mr. Leone Levi; she also referred to the efforts of Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt with foreign governments. Peace, she said, 
ought to be made a political question with women. 

Miss Nicholls spoke of the peace movement in America. 

Mrs. Sheldon Amos also joined in the discussion. 


The next paper was upon 
VACOINATION, 


by Mrs. Oorbyn (Portsmouth), in the course of which she 
said :— 

Let us glance at the results of vaccination, so that we may 
judge fairly of the subject, as we would a tree by its fruit. 

he vaccinated have smallpox like the unvaccinated, and 
die of smallpox. The majority of paseo in every hospital 
are vaccinated. In towns where the inhabitants refuse to 
be vaccinated there is often less smallpox than in towns 
where all are vaccinated. The only sure preventive of 
smallpox is cleanliness without and within. Vaccination is 
not harmless, It corrupts the blood, and brings on fever. 
Many die under vaccination. If they are weak it makes 
them weaker. No one can tell what may happen when a 
child is thus poisoned, for no one can tell from whence the 
ison came, nor how it may develop, nor what extra disease 
tt may carry with it. Many children in perfect health are 
never well after vaccination. Their constitutions are 
wrecked. Thus Sir Joseph Pease said in Parliament: ‘‘ The 
President of the Local Government Board cannot deny that 
children die under the operation of the Vaccination Act in a 
wholesale way.” true, for if we see the records of 
the Registrar-General for the past six years we find about 
820 deaths of infants under one year old. te sap the 
vigour of the nation with such deadly effect? Hence wise 
and loving parents, own these things, refuse to have 
their children vaccinated. And for this we allow that to be 
done to the parent which it were better for English law and 
liberty of conscience if we could draw between it and us the 
veil of time. It may not be out of place to ask here why 
not vaccinate for other zymotic diseases—diphtheria, hydro- 
phobia, and others. I confess I have more faith in the 
effective muzzling of dogs than I have in the treatment of 
Pasteur, of Paris. At the same time I would by no means 
bar the progress of science. Drs can Wilkinson has given 
us the following suggestive ca sm :— 

** When Whioping cough isnot rife, what is that due to ?— 
Nature. 

When scarlatina is not rife, what is that due to ?—Nature. 

When cholera is not rife, what is that due to ?—Nature. 

When smallpox is not rife, what is that due to ?—Vaccina- 
tion. , : : 

And when smallpox has become mild, or died out, what is 
that due to ?—Vaccination.” ; 

I submit that, to be reasonable, we should either treat all 
these diseases by nature only, or by vaccination only. We 
will consider, for a few moments, the want of unanimity 
among doctors on the subject of vaccination. It is readily 
admitted that many of the medical profession are in favour 
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of vaccination. _I propose, therefore, only to i 
words of some who are opposed to the vastionn teen 


like to draw your attention to the writings of Dr. © 
Creighton, es lly his article on “ Vascination,”” tring 
Encyclo Britannica.” It consists of fourteen columns, 
and, therefore, we can only s of it here in general terms. 
It attacks, on scientific principles, the very groundwork of 
the entire practice of vaccination, and ex the hollow- 
ness of its claims with the calm but merciless hand of an 
experienced operator. Replies ve Sppeared in the 
Lancet, and elsewhere, which, in turn, have been answered 
by the doctor. Common sense and science alike bid us 
to believe one of the first principles of physiology, 
viz., that a healthy bod t resists contagious disease, 
How absurd, then, to bid us infuse disease, that we may 
better avoid disease! This is moral and medical heresy—to 
do evil that good may come. If time permitted we could 
deal in detail with the experiences of such towns as 
Leicester, Bolgnisy, Gloucester, and others, These towns 
lose nothing when sommpared with others where vaccination 
is rife. Leicester has killed vaccination, but it has done 
more. It has shown how smallpox may be most effectually 
stamped out ; and if every town in the kingdom were only 
to do ite duty as resolute. 7 oma as effectively, there is no 
doubt that this nasty, loathsome disease would be driven 
m the country. Isolation of the patient, destruction of 
infected clothing, and disinfection, are far better to rely on 
than the etving of one disease to lessen the risk of another. 
We will leave consideration of statistics, and deal with 
the com ry part of public vaccination. It has bee 
and with much truth, that you can prove anything by 
figures, so that by the light of statistics we must use cau- 
tion. In dealing with compulsion, however, we have for 
our guide sparris peinsiples of justice. The compulsion is 
only so called, and in fact it is tyranny. Compulsory vac- 
cination is really a piece of class legislation. No one pos- 
sessing the luxury of a family doctor, need have his child 
vaccinated. He has only to tell his family doctor that he 
objects to vaccination, and the matter is at anend. But the 
family doctor of the pone is the parish doctor, who is inde- 
pendent of his patien Again, the poor cannot bear the 
cost of continued prosecutions. There are many cases like 
Charles Hayward’s, of Ashford, who from May, 1885, to 1888, 
has been fined to the amount of £53 12s. It is sometimes 
asked if it is wrong to compel in vaccination, how is it right 
to compel in education ? ow, between these two thin 
there is no enaey: tor education is not, and vaccination is, 
an acute . Everyone admits the good of educa- 
tion, but the warmest friends of vaccination cannot deny that 
it is at best but a choice of evils. And I contend that the 
choice of evils should be free ; that in things doubtful there 
should be liberty. In compulsory education the conscience 
isexempt. Nonconformists are not compelled to attend a 
church school. In fact the view of Mr. John Morley is 
followed, viz., ‘‘ Where the law comes into conflict with the 
conscience of man, it is the law that should be altered, and 
not conscience that should be forced.” Sir Robert Peel, in 
1840, said: “‘To make vaccination compulsory, as in some 
cares countries, would be so opposite to the mental habits 
of the British ple, and_the freedom of opinion wherein 
they rightly glory, that I never could bea party to such 
compulsion.” Mr. W. E. Gladst 
thing. He says: ‘I com ry and penal pro- 
visions, such as those of the Vaccination Act, with 
mistrust and misgiving, and were I engaged on an 
inquiry, I should require La A clear proof before 
i Reng my approval.” Still stronger opinions 
ve n stated by the late John Bnght. Her Majesty's 
Government has consented to the appointment of a 
Royal Commission of inquiry into the working of 
the Vaccination Act. Whatever may be the result of this 
inquiry, it is clear that vaccination is one thing, and com- 
4) ry vaccination another distinct thing. nd on the 
question of vaccination alone we are entitled to the most 
eminent and impartial medical opinion. In that opinion 
there should be a reference to the wisdom or otherwise of 
vaccinating during the period of lactation. I donot ask you 
to be anti-vaccinators at once. But you all agree with me 
that justice to posterity is our special care. Therefore, I 
ask you to seek the truth on this sub teks and to avow it, 
however unwelcome it may appear. You may agree that 
vaccination has some foundation in the art of medicine. 
But I contend we shonld hesitate before we compel parents 
to submit their children to a poisonous operation, with the 
risk of disease, in the hope that pera avoid disease, I 
ask that the consciences of parents should not be outraged. 
Benevolent science does not uire compulsion for its 
advancement, for compulsion will retard its favourable 
acceptance by the people. Let usdo the greatest good to the 
reatest number, but with the least harm to any, and surely 
eath or the risk of death is not the least harm to our 
innocent ones and their parents. I thank you for allowing 
me to open this subject. I am content to trust the great 
Liberal party in this matter, for their benevolent, mighty 
thought considers the weak and down-trodden of every 
clime. (Cheers.) 
Mrs. Costelloe said that the immense balance of medical 


opinion was on the side of vaccination, and she urged that 
they should suspend their judgment until the Royal Com- 


mission had oes 
Mrs. Osler (Birmingham) strongly contended that the 


vaccination statistics were absolutely unreliable, 


n said 


one says nearly the same 
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Mrs. Slater (Wells) and Mrs. Ferrow (Spalding) also took 
part in the discussion, the former contending that the 
reader of the paper had done the medical profession an 
injustice. 
The chair was now taken by Mrs. H. G. Reid, who pro- 
ceeded to remark that after glorious success of 
evening, after witnessing the scene which hallowed all our 
woman's work, after listening to the touching and reverent 
words about the home and the domestic life of one who 
presides over us, one feels a new touch and new sympathy 
with every home in the land to-day. I feel a new interest 
in dealing with a subject and with principles which lie 
at the root of the material prosperity and the comfort and 
happiness of the home of every working man and working 
woman. Trades unions have a moral as well asan economic 
element. A trades union teaches self-reliance, self-hel 
the power of deliberation, and is distinctly both educationa. 
and elevating. It puts the machinery of self-help into the 
hands of the people. What isa trades union? It is simply 
a combination of any given trade, or a federation of kindred 
trades, for the purpose of protection and of ie pyres, bee 
conditions of labour. Where wisely developed, as they have 
for the most part been, trades unions in the mining and 
manufacturing districts have succeeded in reducing the 
hours of labour, in raising the rate of wages without in- 
juring employers or trade—nay, as the continued ascendancy 
of English manufactures and the improved conditions of 
our working classes show, to the enormous benefit of all 
concerned. If, too, we look at the manufacturing districts 
where unionism is strong, we shall find better houses, more 
food, suitable clothing, and higher intelligence, and a 
more cultivated social life. Akin to trades unionism, but 
with a wider parpose and a higher aim, which, as applied to 
distribution, already been greatly helped both directly 
and indirectly by women. _I think this year will be famous 
as a year of congress. There are no fewer than twenty 
congresses to be held in Paris. In July the women of 
France will meet many of their sisters from other parts of 
the world to consider women’s place and work in medicine, 
in art, in literature, and in industrial concerns. Let us ho 
that the earnest and high-minded women there will be able 
to throw some light on these complex questions. But there is 
one conference more significant than all the rest. In Geneva 
there will gather together, at the invitation of the Swiss 
Government, duly a: nted representatives of the govern- 
ments of Europe. ‘The object of the meeting is the consider- 
ation of some plan by which the nations can agree to regulate 
the hours and the sanitary conditions of factory labour, and 
by these and other means to improve the lot of the workers 
throughout Borers . This international sympathy of 
workers all over the world, this knowledge of ‘each other's 
movements and conditions is as wonderful as it must be bene- 
ficial. It is true that England led the way in the first factory 
legislation. Our Parliament first passed a bill forbidding 
female and child labour in mines; our Parliament was the 
first to carry through a measure regulating the employment 
of women in factories and workshops, but there are still 
districts where this measure does not opp! . You have 
heard much of the nail and chain makers of Cradley Heath. 
I have mingled freely among these workers and seen their 
work and its conditions. Sometimes a whole family, five or 
six women and girls, are employed in one of these dark little 
workshops, and the monotonous click, click of the hammers 
on the stithies ranged round the forge fire goes on without 
a break. There is little conversing, perhaps from the want 
of sunshine and the need to keep going on. The sheaf of 
black iron rods against the wall has often to be brought 
from a distance, and when the quality of the iron is too 
to produce the quantity of nails the loss falls upon the 
seorkent You can see a oun girl, or an aged mother of 70 
years, standing at the stithy 1 14 hours per day, growing 
solemn and worn for the sum of 10d. to 1s. perday. Even 
the babies are cradled on the forge, lying asleep or awake 
on the cinder bed, the little feet towards the fire. The story 
is soon told. Long hours, low wages, and a hopeless 
struggle for existence. Some remedies are obvious. ere 
the workshops placed under the Factory Acts and Govern- 
ment inspection introduced a new and improved class of 
building would be erected and sanitary conditions improved, 
and then, were education made compulsory (and free, if it 
may be), and a standard of education and a fairly advanced 
age fixed for entrance, the actual number of workers would 
be reduced and wages revived. Much is being done from 
without, and ually the principle of combination and co- 
operation will be realised from within. Figures can never 
sum up what this great movement has accomplished, and it 
is only as the principles are practically applied that men 
and women begin to see how much trades unions and co- 
operation have to do with their domestic happiness as well 
as their material welfare. 


Mrs. Reid then called upon Mrs, Samson to read the 
following paper upon 


Co-OPERATION. 


Perhaps one of the best known of the great American 

et Longfellow’s songs is the beautiful poem, ‘ Excelsior.” 
Fe'has often occurred to me that the chief reason for this is 
because it embodies the all-pervading spirit of our nine- 
teenth century. I believe it was the Athencewm which, when 
reviewing the first edition of Darwin's ‘‘ Origin of Species,” 
acknowledged that there was something poetical in the 
theory of evolution, and exclaimed, ‘‘If a monkey has 


become a man, what may not a man become?” The question 
is beginning to be sa’ rily answered in our own day, 
The cry of the timesis “ lsior, Forward, Upward, Onward. 
rogression!” Ido not mean to infer that until this wonde,. 
ful nineteenth cen we have not hitherto p ; 
only that the on has been slow and pa: - We 
have much to be t: ul for when we review the old Cop. 
servative times, and when we consider that it is to the brave 
sym who fought the fight of liberty in the early part 
of the present century that we owe pre Ala is certain and 
particular modifications in the case of Ireland, I am sorry to 
say) our freedom of the press, the right of free h, and 
the extended franchise. I am going to Lo: y of one 
of the great progressive movements which belongs almost 
exclusively to the working men of England—co-operation, 
I think it is generally supposed that the co-operative move- 
ment was founded by the Rochdale Society, 1844.* I find, 
however, that before that date co-operative industry had 
been introduced to a certain extent among English miners, 
New England fishermen, and Greek sailors of the Levant, 
In Great Britain there are at present existing co-operative 
societies which were founded prior to 1844—one at Govan, 
said to have been established in 1777, and another at Hull, 
started in 1795. One of the earliest in England was that 
founded in 1794 at Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, by Shute 
Barrington. By general consent, however, it is agreed that 
the movement took practical and permanent form with the 
Rochdale Pioneers, in 1844, It was a time of great agrarian 
and commercial depression. The look-out for the working 
people of England was very blank, and the pecs generally 
were depressed and hopeless, The wages of the artisan were 
low, food and clothing were dear, and the average working 
man supported himself and family upon a system of credit. 
It was at this crisis that a little band of some twenty-eight 
or thirty men, composed principally of flannel weavers, met 
and formed themselves into a society with the laudable 
object of ‘‘helping each other.” There is an old saying, 
‘United we stand, divided we fall.” And these men were 
shrewd and practical enough to know that union is strength. 
Under the title of the ‘Rochdale Equitable Pioneers,” they 
started an association. The weekly subscription was two- 
pence each member in about fifty-two calls of two-pence 
each. At the end of fifty-two weeks they bought a sack of 
oatmeal, which they distributed at cost price among the 
members. As the movement became known, more members 
flocked in, and very soon the society opened. a little shop in 
Rochdale. Mr. Samuel Smiles gives us a ic. insight into 
the early efforts of the “ Pioneers,” He tells us that “in a 
few years the members set on foot the Co-operative Cornmill. 
They increased the capital by one pound shares, and began 
to sell clothes and shoes.” Now, the question naturally 
arises, ‘How was it possible for the labouring classes to 
command so much capital?—if their finances were in a 
reduced state, as represented, how was it possible for them, 
individually, to invest in one pound shares?” ‘his is easily 
explained. A working man had but to signify his intention 
of ming a member, and to pay in the first weekly instal- 
ment of his share, which might, perhaps, be sixpence, and 
he immediately began to reap the benefits of the society. 
The co-operative societies of to-day, of which I shall speak 
shortly, are worked upon this system. To return, however, 
to Mr. Smiles’s account of the Rochdale Pioneers. ‘‘From the 
first,” he says, ‘‘the society set a a portion of its funds for 
educationa eg and established a newsroom and a 
library. It continued to increase until it possessed eleven 
branches for the sale of goods and stores in or near Rochdale, 
besides the original office in Toad Lane. At the end of 1866, it 
had 6,246 members, and a capital of £90,908, Its income for 
goods sold and cash received during the year was £219,122, and 
the gross profit £31,931. But this was not all. Two anda half 
per cent was appropriated from the net profits to support 
the newsrooms and library, and there are now numerous 
news and reading rooms in or near the town where the 
society carries on its business. The members play at chess 
and draughts, and use the stereoscopic views, microscopes, 
and telescopes placed in the libraries. No arrangements 
have been made to promote i eee but the newsrooms 
and libraries exercise a powerful and beneficial influence in 
sels, sobriety. It has been said that the society has 
one more to remove drunkenness from Rochdale than all 
the advocates of temperance have been able to effect. The 
example of the Rochiale Pioneers has exercised a powerful 
influence on working men throughout the northern counties 
of England. There is scarcely a town or village but 
has a co-operative institution of one kind or another. These 
societies have promoted habits of saving and of temperance ; 
they have Eta the people an interest in money matters, 
and enabled them to ay out their earnings to the best 
advantage. They havea iven the working people some 
pan redss of business, for the whole of their concerns are 
managed by committees selected at the general meetings 0 
the members. The aim of a co-operative society is ape) 
to sell to its members good wholesome unadulterated food, 
clothing, furniture, and other articles at a fair price. The 
profits, after the expenses of rent, wages, and interest upon 
capital are paid, are divided equally among the members. 
The dividend, of course, rises and falls in accordance with 
the financial state of the company. As soon as a member is 
entered i the list he begins dealing with his co-operative 
store for his food, clothing, &c. For each amount of cash 
he lays out in provisions, clothing, or other articles, he gets @ 


*Chambers's Encyclopeedia, 1889, 
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Gn counter or mek anh a. ty a ae 
t at one e (or any less sum), 
= Poa ere for Each ti he makes a 


receives a amount. me 
he receives a check prbyscersey Bee the money he 
544 spent; thus, at the end of the quarter, he will know how 


much he has a altogether at the store, and will be able 


to prove it to the committee. At the end of the quarter the 
ts are divided’ among the customers in hay rtion to 
illing in. the 


urchases;.thus, if a dividend of one 
d'be declared, they will receive, individually, one shillin 
‘or every twenty shi spent. If a member spend abou 
five shi a week at the store, and at the end of the half 
year a dividend of two shillings in the pound is declared, he 
will. have spent £6 10s. during that time, and will have 
thirteen shillings of it to receive as dividend. If he decides 
to leave his dividends to accumulate in the store, so much 
the better, for the co-operative store will give him five per 
-cent upon hisinvestments, Take a hundred men who — 
one with another, £50 a year in food and clothes for them- 
selves and families ; if these men unite to sell to themselves, 
and get two erat in the om on it, this means an 
income of £500 to them, saved without costing them an 
stint to save it. In five years, these men, if they let their 
savings grow, would have gained, even if they spent all 
the interest, £2,500; enough to buy for each of them 
three-quarters of an acre of land, that would cost £33 
per acre. It will be interesting here to note some of the 
statistics of English co-operation taken from the report 
of the Co-operative Congress for 1888, In 1887 there were 
connected with the co-operative union 1,432 societies with 
a membership of 915,619, a share capital of £10,012,048, and 
sales to the amount of £34,189,715, on which profits to the 
amount of 23,193,178 were made. In these figures, however, 
are included the returns of three Civil Service Associations 
which have joined the Co-operative Union. In 1888, the 
weekly circulation. of the Co-operative News was 35,800. The 
above statistics show that pearly 1,000,000 families, or about 
one-sixth of the population of Great Britain, have their 
wants in whole or part supplied through co-operative stores. 
Richard Cobden said of the system, “I look with at 
interest on the efforts of the working classes to raise them- 
selves by co-operation. The movement is a good one, and 
the object aimed at must commend itself to the sympath 
of every person who wishes to see the masses of the people 
elevated in the social scale. Again, there is the testimon 
of John Stuart Mill, who said, ‘‘Of all the agencies whic 
are at work to help those who labour with their hands, 
there is none so promising as the present co-operative move- 
ment. Upon the occasion of the co-operative festival, held 
at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday, Angust 18th, 1888, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to the secretary in the following terms: 
“It will not be in my power to attend the important 
meeting which you describe, but I have no difficulty in 
giving an opinion as to its object, based on such information 
as. I ; only regretting that it is not more adequate 
and complete. I certainly am under the belief that co- 
operative supply for the working classes has been the 
instrument of very t advan , social and moral, as 
well as economical ; that it has on the one hand husbanded 
their resources, and on the other confirmed the habit of 
thrift and the sense of self-reliance and independence. To 
an agency so powerful and so beneficial I tender my warm 
acknowledgements, with the hope that it may be even more 
prosperous and efficient in the future than in the past. I 
regard co-operative production as having special uses of its 
own, and as, on the whole, in its principle, not less benficial 
than co-operation for supply, but as more difficult of execu- 
tion and as requiring the most cautious scrutiny of means 
and ends in each particular case. I give these opinions with 
diffidence, as resulting from distant observation, and I 
make no reference here to the system of co-operative supply 
among classes in easier circumstances, which I regard less as 
a positive institution than as a remedial plan, brought into 
existence by the a Hg vicious system of obec, eg 
and proportionately high prices that forms to so large an 
extent tie basis of retail dealings in the metropolis and 
elsewhere.” Now Mr. Gladstone is by no means alone in 
his estimate of the credit system. The y money way 
of doing business is becoming every day more and more 
universal: ‘Short profits, quick returns” is the motto 
adopted by retail tradesmen, and in the matter of co- 
operative societies, the cash system is, without question, an 
imperative necessity. Someone said to me a short time 
. **Co-operation may be all very well, as far as it goes— 
that is co-operation for supply; but we don’t want pro- 
ductive co-operation. We are suffering to-day from over- 
production.” I beg to differ. I want to know how we can 
ibly be suffering from over-production while there are 
housands and thousands of empty mouths waiting to 
be filled! I want to know how we can be suffering 
from exer prec ueon while there are desolate families 


ir 
un 


in our midst without work, fuel, food, or wherewithal 
to procure it! We are not suffering from_ over-pro- 
duction. The real truth is that the produce goes 


into the wrong channels, The most honourable of all 
labour is productive labour. There is no doubt that 
the co-operative question appears to the majority of small 
retail tradesmen as a hideous “bugbear.” From their 
point of view there is no philanthropy in taking the bread 
out of the middle-man’s mouth. Now, I do not think in the 
long run the system will do them so much harm. Certainly 


as reads it will cause a great number, both figurativel 
and literally, to “shut up shop;” but, on the other hand, 
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as the demand for supply increases with the better condition 


of the working classes the production must increase, and 


why should not the middle-man turn 
family is content witha loaf of bread whee’, A starving 


no lack of supply. Amon = sre m: 
rters of Sopmion for the working BP edsospne _— : 
Maurice, be pe ge _ Kingsley, 
of Ri 


work, is the true source of happiness progress, and t 
more our work is cooperative not individual—the pice 
social happiness advances. ‘‘ Not what I have, but what I 
do, is my kingdom,” said Carlyle. We may appear to be a 
=F time learning that the welfare of the community is 
y the welfare of the individual, but we are learning it 
nevertheless. Let us none that the day is not far distant - 
when we shall in full meaning that it is ‘‘ better 
to work for the good than to rail at the ill,” and that “all 
men’s is each man’s rule.” (Cheers.) 


Mrs. Reid then called upon Lady Dilke to read the 
following paper upon 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES AND TRADE UNIONS FOR WoMEN. 


Seventeen or eighteen years ago, I went into the office 
the Society for the ecunotion of Women’s Suffrage, to as: 
the secretary, Emma Smith, who, I heard, had just been 
dismissed from her J Sede f the committee. The news, I 
found, was true. ‘The ies have complimented me on 
my zeal,” she said, ‘but they say my bodily presence is 
weak, and my speech contemptible; so I must make room 
for someone who can represent them better. I’ve saved a 
little money, and I’m going to America to see for myself 
how the women’s friendly societies work there. You know 
I don’t think the vote the only cea for all the sufferings 
of the weaker sex. I am a working woman myself (she was 
a printer by trade), and my work for this society has 
brought me into contact with large bodies of women in 
other trades, so, when I have picked up some hints on the 
other side of the Atlantic, I hope to induce Englishwomen 
to try whether they cannot help themselves, as men have 
done, by combination.” In 1874, some time after her return, 
Miss S.nith, who, I think, had then married Mr. Paterson, 
a printer like herself, wrote to me claiming the fulfilment 
of my promise of help. She explained that her scheme was 
to collect all those of her friends who had money, or time to 
give, into a body, to be called “The Protective and Pro- 
vident League.” The object of the league was to be the 
formation of trade societies amongst women: the money 
collected was to be applied to the maintenance of an office, 
to defrayi i the ax ponses of public qeeekiiey the cost of 
printing rules, and other matters incidental to the work of 
organisation, The societies themselves, when formed, were 
to remain fully independent in the management of their 
own business, and strictly self-supporting. She added that 


a society was already formed amongst the women en 
in bookbinding, and that she had good hope of 

establishing several others. From that day, until the day 
of her death, due in t measure to her incessant and un- 
selfish labours in the cause she had taken up, I never ceased 
to have full knowledge of Mrs. Paterson's plans, and I 
worked with her whenever I could. The formation of the 
society of women engaged in bookbinding was, as she had 
hoped, instantly followed by the formation of those for 
women upholsterers and for the shirt and collar-makers, 
and although the movement has never been taken up to any 
great extent throughout the country, it has secured some 
measure of success, for there are now twelve women’s 
unions existing, if not flourishing, in London alone, and the 
number of women enrolled as members of t societies in 
England and Scotland is, I believe, between seven and eight 
thousand. At first, Mrs. Paterson and her friends did not 
dare to call these societies ‘‘ unions,” for the word ‘“‘union” 
had an evil sound in the ears of those to whom it seemed 
obviously associated with acts of wicked violence and in- 
timidation ; things have, however, altered so much in these 
respects, that the i has now fearlessly changed its 
name, and styles itself ‘‘ The Women’s Trades Union Pro- 
vident League,” a title which ar nag ig sums up the pur- 
poses of its existence. Unionism is, indeed, a very big 
question, with far-reaching issues, for, if once we could 
rigorously carry out its pr nciples, it might revolutionise 
commerce, and even supp ys in the future, that check on our 
surpine population of which, when emigration has ceased 
to do its work, the country will stand in need. There ia, 
however, no necessity to touch on these matters in 
dealing with the yom which it offers to helpless 
women of helping themselves. The unions, in their capacity 
of trade organisations, simply tend to procure better wages 
for the employed; whilst, in discharging the function of 
insurance societies, they relieve their members from_the 
pressure of unforeseen risks and accidents, against whith 

(Continued on page 522.) 
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and a time to be silent. Buta word in season, how good it is | 
The Women’s Gasette in the pocket may prove a not unfruit. 
ful companion, and its perusal may encourage many a new 
and timid reader to combined political action in her own 
district, 

Wherever it is possible for holiday makers to reach Ireland 
it is more than ever desirable that they should do so. For 
north-country associations there are plenty of cheap trips 
from Morecambe, Fleetwood, Liverpool, and Glasgow; south 
country ones are equally well served from Milford Haven 
and Bristol. These latter run straight to Waterford or Cork; 
and within an hour of Cork lies the beautiful little town of 
Youghal, the head-quarters of the tenants on the Ponsonby 
estate. These gallant fellows were the first to adopt the 
Plan of Campaign. They have been under it for two years 
and a half, and they are now on the eve of the last act of 
this great struggle against greedy, cruel landlordism. The 
presence of English visitors in that little watering place 
would be a material and moral support. Even those tender- 
hearted women who could not endure the sight of an eviction 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that they were 
promoting the languishing trade of the place. Their holiday 
money would go into Nationalist pockets, which are well-nigh 
empty to-day. Side by side with the Ponsonby estate they 
would see estates where wise landlords have voluntarily made 
reductions of rent, even up to 50 per cent, and where 
prosperity and happiness shine upon the tenants’ modest 
homes. Within easy distance is Lismore, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s largest and loveliest estate. This may be 
reached by steamboat, up the romantic valley of the Black- 
water, and a little further up that beautiful river lies Mallow, 
the birthplace of William O’Brien, with the best hotel in 
Ireland, kept by one of the best and most hospitable of 
Nationalists. Tourists with long purses could easily find 
enough striking natural beauties and invaluable political 
experiences in the south of Ireland to last them for a month, 
but a modest purse would also give its owner ample oppor- 
tunity for that personal inquiry into Irish social conditions 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1889. 


Summer has fairly set in, and there is some danger lest the 
lethargy begotten of the long hot days may beset some of 
the Women’s Liberal Associations. But, assuredly, there is 
no time for lotus-eating this year, at any rate. There is no 
lethargy in the application of the Crimes Act to Ireland. 
Mr. Balfour gives the tenants no holiday, and Libera’ 
women must still be up and doing—must still strive to 
strengthen the weak hearts and confirm the feeble knees of 
their neighbours. 

Crowded meetings are obviously impossible on long hot 
summer evenings, but, nevertheless, the work of education 
may still go steadily on. The majority of the members of 
the Associations, we rejoice to believe, are working women, 
The domestic labours of these are lighter in summer than 
in winter. There is less dirt to wrestle with, and the 
children do not hug the hearthstone as closely as they do in 
winter. Most of the members will take a holiday somewhere. 
If each holiday-maker constitutes herself a missionary, well 
equipped with leaflets and pamphlets, well built up with fact 
and argument, she will prove the most inspiring and tedium 
relieving of railway’companions, and the brightest and most 
interesting of guests, There is, of course, a time to speak 


which is worth reams of pamphlets and months of fireside 
debate in England. 


From the northern English seaports there are frequent trips 
to Dublin for a trifling cost. From Morecambe it is possible 
to go to Dublin and back for four shillings, allowing thirteen 
hours there, Even in thirteen hours, something substantial 
could be done, Either the Clongorey, Luggacurran, or the 
Massereene estate, could be visited, Even if the time were 
spent in Dublin and its neighbourhood, a vivifying if slight 
impression of Irish life and character could be gained, and 
future newspaper reading would be made more real and 
interesting, From Fleetwood, good . boats run to London- 
derry, the nearest port for Donegal, where travellers can test 
for themselves the truth of Mrs. Fawcett’s remarkable 
statements recently made at Cambridge that “she was much 
struck, especially in the disturbed districts (!) of Donegal, 
with the excellent terms existing between the populace and 
the police, and with the extremely favourable material 
condition of the people in Donegal compared with the 
agricultural poor in England.” There can be no fear of the 
verdict of any fair-minded inquirer as to the truth of these 
allegations. 

Those who desire a closer acquaintance with the interior 
of the country, and who wish to reach the Western districts, 
will find Irish railways much cheaper in summer than in 
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winter. Circular tickets are issued, which offer considerable 
advantages to those who choose their route beforehand and 
stick firmly to it in spite of all temptations. It may bea 
little difficult at first, without introductions, to look at the 
Irish question from within. Long years of oppression have 
bred in the tenants a grave and wholesome distrust of the 
strangers—especially of English strangers. Spies and 
traitors have wrought havoc with their political organisa- 
tions time after time. But a little tact and patience soon 
break through the barrier of that courteous reserve and 
evasion in which much practice has made the Irish such 
adepts. When an Irishman trusts at all, he trusts 
generously, with his whole heart. Some English visitors who 
found themselves a month or two since in a group of eager, 
excited, but somewhat suspicious farmers, dissipated all doubts 
as to their political sympathies by displaying the Plan of Cam- 
paign medal which one of the ladies of the party was wearing. 
The medal was handed round from one to the other with 
astonished delight, and information as to the particular Plan 
under which these farmers had combined was freely offered. 

It should be borne in mind that it is by no means always 
wisest to run after evictions, or to seek the strongest sensa- 
tions in the land-war. Many important matters can best 
be studied where the troubles are not acute, and where the 
more permarent causes of the agrarian strife are not 
pushed out of sight or overlaid by the evolutions of police 
and emergency-men. 

The one thing needful to the solution of the difficulty is a 
sympathetic apprehension by England of its causes and cone 
ditions. Nothing will promote this so actively as the friend” 
ship and affection which grow out of personal intercourse. 


Further developments of summer work will be dealt with 
next week, 


What is the right sort of political literature to distribute 
in a place where a Women’s Liberal Association has just 
been started? This is the question numbers of eager 
workers are asking, and it is not very easy to answer. There 
should certainly be a leaflet containing a few simple 
sentences explaining what the Association is for, and why 
women ought to join it; and in this leaflet should be printed 
the names and addresses of local workers who will take the 
names of those who wish to join. But more is wanted. 
Leaflets about the great test questions of the day, such as 
the Sugar Bill, One man one vote, Home Rule, and so forth, 
should accompany the other. These leaflets should be 
chosen according to the district for which they are meant. 
Short striking facts, in clear type, are the best for busy 
working-class neighbourhoods ; longer and more argumen- 
tative papers can be given in the villa districts, Nothing 
but local knowledge can really make the selection a wise one. 
The workers must get all the specimens they can, and then 
~ carefully consult together which to use. 


*& & 

Liberals have much to learn from the Unionists with 
regard to the distribution of literature. Perhaps even the 
quality of some of the leaflets we try rather unsuccessfully to 
circulate may compare unfavourably with those which are 
systematically and industriously distributed by the other 
party. The Liberal Publication Department are conscious of 
this, and they are anxious to secure the co-operation of the 
Women’s Liberal Associations throughout the country, in a 
work which ought without delay to be most seriously under- 
taken. We may safely recommend to the most careful 


attention of all the committees of Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tions the circular from the Liberal Publication Department 
which is being addressed to them, and we confidently hope 
that every one will give a practical response to the appeal to 
join in so important a work. It has been suggested, we 
believe, that the services of lady cyclists, members of the 
Women’s Liberal Associations, would be specially useful, 


At the last meeting of the Working Officials’ Union, held 
at 23, Queen Anne's Gate, on 24th ult, Miss Brown’s 
resignation of the Secretaryship, which she has held since 
the formation of the society, was accepted with great regret. 
Miss Helen Matthey, of 41, Oakley Street, S.W., was 
unanimously elected as Secretary. It was resolved that the 
next meeting should be held on the fourth Monday in 
October, the subject of the discussion to be fixed later on. 


* 

All the world has been pouring out of the large towns 
and seeking a little change and rest during the past week. 
Everyone who has saved enough to pay for a holiday has 
managed in some way to vary the monotony of life. In 
the northern centres of industry a much longer period is 
allowed at Whitsuntide than is the custora in the south of 
England, but even the London bank clerk has been able 
to take from Saturday afternoon to Tuesday morning. 
The great railway stations are the best places in which to 
appreciate the growing love of a holiday in the English 
mind. A generation ago, the young man in business worked 
the year through at his dreary office desk without any hopes 

ond Good Friday or Christmas Day. Many an old man 
will tell how he never had a week at the sea-side until he 
went there with wife and children, having attained a superior 
position in his office after years of drudgery. Now, the 
youngest boy on the staff expects his bank holidays and his 
fortnight. Women are worse paid and worse treated than 
men, but the holiday reform movement has done something 
for them, too, and their happy faces and bright dresses have 
been seen wherever an excursion train was starting last week. 


+ & 

We are informed by some of the secretaries of the local 
associations that they have carefully kept the reports we 
have published of the papcrs read at the conference, for the 
purpose of reading them at ward meetings, when the 
members will have full opportunities of discussing the 
numerous points raised. Mrs. Costelloe’s paper on Sugar 
Bounties forms an excellent opening for a useful talk at one 
of our mothers’ political meetings, and the same is true of 
several of the papers. As the addresses at the conference 
were intended for an audience of women, they are likely to 
be specially adapted for ward meetings, and will be found 
more sympathetic in tone and harmonious in illustration 
than pamphlets on the same subjects written by men. 
Moreover, it will be an encouragement to our best workers 
to prepare careful papers for the next conference if they find 
full use is made of those we have had. If any of the papers 
become very popular it may be well to apply to the authors 
for leave to re-print them in pamphlet form. 


*& & 

Some time ago a request was made by some of the more 
active associations for ladies who would come as missionaries, 
with the specal object of working up the outlying districts. 
A great many offers of hospitality and local support have 
been made, but we are very sorry to hear that very few 
volunteers have as yet sent in their names. Yet it is often 
easier to work in a new place than among old acquaintances, 
especially when these have become Liberal Unionists. We 
believe many women are admirably adapted for political 
missionary work, who, having never tried it, are yet. afraid 
to begin. We would urge such as these to make the first 
plunge without delay, by sending an offer of a week’s or a 
fortnight’s work to the Central Office, 23, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W., with full details as to the date-and part of the 
country they would prefer. They would then be introduced 
to some local associations anxious to show them hospitality 
and to aid them with local information, and they would 
spend a useful and by no means irksome holiday in visiting 
the inhabitants of a village, distributing literature, and telling 
the women about the work of our Liberal Federation. 


* 
+ # 

The Liberal Social Union has secured for the 27th inst. 
the help of Miss Hagemann, who will read a paper on 
“Women in Germany.” Admission is by ticket, obtainable 
from any members of the union. Perhaps Miss Hagemann 
may be induced to read her paper again to some of our 
Associations. The subject is one deeply interesting at the 
present time, when so many have been led to think of it from 
sympathy felt for the Empress Frederick. 


Miss Orme began her cause of six lectures on English 
and Irish Land, in Hampstead, on Friday, 14th inst. Tickets 
to be had from Miss James, 87, Finchley Road, N.W, 
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ge 
parish relief, and, although the present wages obtained! by 
women in most of the trades in which they are eee! do 
not admit of their keeping up the rate of subscriptions 
which men are able to meet, yet it is found that very sub- 
stantial aid can be afforded them from the modest payments 
which they are able to make to their own societies. I know 
a “ baster,” in a country factory; who, out of her wages of 
five shillings a week, has been for several years steadily con- 
tributing her weekly twopence. She is a single woman, 
wholly dependent on her own exertions for a li , and all 
those who know the poor will understand that, to one in 
her position, it was a boon beyond words to feel that she 
was secured from the horror of a pauper’s funeral; and 
knew that in sickness, or out-of-work, she had made certain, 
by her weekly sacrifices, of receiving at least a few shillings 
every week. Next after these advan which are best 
appreciated by the old, may be reckoned the wholesome in- 
fluence which membershipina union exercises overthe young. 
There is no greater source of mischief with girls than long 
periods of out-of-work; they demoralise men, they ruin 
oung women. Now, the regular visits and words of interést 
rom the member of her society's committee, who is en- 
trusted with the duties of payment of out-of-work or sick 
allowance, are not only a great check on evil courses, but 
they hes to our girls a sense of protection which is 
heightened by the sense of union with a large body having 
common interests and cares. ‘‘I feel,” said a girl to me, 
‘‘ that I am now part of something larger than myself.” And 
this consciousness of increased value and importance is not 
only a moral influence and saf but offers us the means 
of arousing the stolid misery of our suffering and labourin 
sisters,and of educating them b briugiig then intotoackwith 
the t industrial and social problems by which they are 
affected, for it is not until hig have su ed in entrusting 
ple that you can teach them to think. Hitherto, I have 
m enumerating only those advantages which ht 
accrue to anyone who was a member of a a benefit or 
friendly society, and there are those who, willing as they 
are to pat these on the back, still look with aversion on 
combinations which, in their eyes, tend to set the employed 
against his employer. The word “strike” is them synony- 
mous with the word “union,” but if the first duty of a 
union is to insure against unforeseen risks, its second 
function is as important as its first, and its second function 
is to protect the interests of its members and to obtain for 
them the highest ible rate of wages. It is in the dis. 
charge of this office that unionism has received so much 
Bapopalariiy with the rich. It is true that “strikes,” 
which have often proved disastraus to employer and em- 
ployed, could not have been carried on without the discipline 
and organisation afforded by the unions. But a “strike” is 
not necessarily the accompaniment of a union. Even if it 
were, I do not think that any fair-minded person will now 
contest the right of a workman to refuse to sell his labour 
for the price offered him so long as that refusal is not 
accompanied by acts of violence or treachery. The principle 
of arbitration, too, is, it is hoped, gaining ground daily, 
although we have at the present moment, in the case of 
Messrs. Colbeck, of Alverthorpe, painful evidence that it is 
not universally accepted. Nor do I think that . . better 
proof can be given of the need that exists for the or). ¢tion 


of women’s labour than the “strike” that is now .)3.0 on 
amongst their weavers. Messrs. Colbeck are im 11500: con- 
tract with Government, supplying cloth to Seo ..id Yard, 
to the Admiralty, and the War Office, and an oie of 
improvements in their machinery they sudi, sis e's cd 
their payment for piece weaving to 4 level far below ‘ue 
‘current rates in the neighbourhood, Finding that Ju the 


new scale a skilled band could only make about six shillings 
a week, the women left work, their pieces, siice worked out, 
being at the tine unfinished, Mediation was proposed, and 
the secretury of the West Riding of Yorkshire Power Loom 
Weavers’ Association waited on the firm, but nothing 
could be done, and in addition to the dismissal of all those 
who could and would not weave, the men who worked at 
the place, and had done so for years, were told that if they 
did not bring in their girls to weave they were to go home ; 
and this was carried a step further, for young men who 
worked there were informed that unless their sisters went 
back to weave they also should have no work. Thus the 
Messrs Colbeck endeavoured to starve the women back, for, by 
depriving whole families of their bread-winners, they pre- 
vented the women from living on the es of the men. 
The battle is still raging, the West Riding Association 
already named is giving generous and efficient aid, although 
its rules, very properly, ei gee it from paying allowances 
to new members who have only joined its ranks at the 
eleventh hour under the pressure an a of the present 
experience. But I will undertake to say t at if in their 
days of prosperity the weavers of Alverthorpe had taken 
thought for the morrow, and had organised themselves— 
women and men—the present crisis would have found them 


with a f thousands in the bank, and the result of the 
: fia wodla not have been doubtful. This last episode, 


strugg 

in the fight for a fair day’s wage for a aa day’s work, brin 
before us the way in which women’s labour complicates the 
problems of modern industry. 
most of us would agree with John Stuart 


Theoretically, I suppose, 
Mill, that ‘the 


. will be no g 


is popularly 


only looked on as som by which she may supplement 

i ie CO uence of this is, that women are 
either employed at inferior w on the inferior branches 
of the trade, or too frequently become the tools of un. 


down one pe demands of the men who are husbands 
and fathers. e are thus placed in a dilemma at the very 
outset of our attempt to organise women’s labour, for, whilst 
on the one hand, we are anxious to strengthen the hands of 
the men and prevent women from being an additional drag 
upon them in the labour market, we know that women are 
not in a position at present to demand —— payment with 
men, nor would ry be supported by a ic opinion if they 
put forth such a de as part of a programme to be 
rigourously enforced. ey are not, as a rule, the bread- 
winners; nor, as a 1 can they work.as hard or as long as 
men. In this respect, therefore, as in séveral others, it seems 
ble to go carefully and tentatively to work. Where- 
ever we can induce men to admit women who are 
working in the same trade to their unions, we encourage 
the women to take advan of existing organisations, 
but this can only be done where the wages thay receive 
enable them to pay the same contributions as those paid by 
the men. It is only where we find that the men hare no 
union existing or available that we strive to induce the 
women to form one on their own account. Whenever they 
form an wide penment-cnion, we lay down no hard and fast 
rules, but endeavour-to adopt the general outlines of a trade 
society to the peculiarities which, as I have said, characterise 
women’s labour. One of the problems with which we have 
the greatest difficulty arises from the fact that so many 
women learn a trade with the deliberate intention of 
relinquishing it on marriage. This intention, of course, 
disturbs all the calculations which ordinarily~bring in 
members to the unions. Girls say,. ‘‘“When I marry, I 
shan’t want my union ; sick pay and out-of-work allowance 
to me then! Why should I deprive myself 
weekly of money which will only go into someone else's 
popeets ” But even this potent argument has been success- 
ully met in some of our societies by the‘payment to a free 
member,* taking honourable leave on her marriage, of a 
gift of money, in peoborsion to the sum which she has paid 
in—a scheme which, it is hoped, may encourage thrift by 
the prospect of help when that day comes, dear to the hopes 
of all women, when the girl has ‘‘a home of her own” 
to provide for. This rule, which has only recently been 
adopted,. will remove, I hope, one of the chief obstacles to 
the spread of trades union organisation or principles 
amongst women, but the work of propagating such prin- 
se amongst the most ignorant and the worse paid members 
of the armies of industry is not light, and we have sore need 
of helpers who can teach them to trust us, who can bring 
to these labours a little common sense, a little energy, a 
little capacity. for self-devotion. When I see women here, in 
London, wasting themselves, their time and their money, on 
costly schemes of all sorts, which end, perhaps, in under- 
selling the shops, or busied in fostering an unfair competi- 
tion between patronised and unpatronised workers, w. ich 
simply results in putting, mo into the pockets of the 
buyers, I could cry for shame anal vexation. Alms and pa- 
tronage, these idols cf the drawing-room, make the labours 
of the trades unionist heavier tenfold. And, after all, what 
we want is not.so much money as personal help. Personal 
influence in carcying on this branch of work means every- 
thing. If only the richer, idler, abler women amongst us 
would come out and help—teach these poor souls to trust 
you—show cause why they should, by honestly attempting 
to understand the complicated difficulties of their labourin 
lives, and you will find that this 1 of self-defence, whic 
is also one of self-sacrifice, goes & the heart of all those who 
are truly familiar with the cruel hardships of the working 
woman’s life. (Cheers.) 


*A “free member ” is a member who has joined sufficiently long to be entitled 
to take “ bene6its;” i.¢., sick and pier tere allowances. ‘“ Honourable leave” is 
taken when a member has paid up all her subscriptions. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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On Saturday last, under the auspices of the Birmingham 
Press Club, a _highly-successful Slcnic took place—the 
destination being Stratford-on-Avon. The pic-nic was 
organised for the pu of commemorating the services 
rendered_by Mr. H. G. Reid to the club and to the Instl- 
tute of Journalists, of which he was the first rel 
After dinner the principal feature of the proceedings Wa% 
the presentation to Mr. Reid of a beauti ully-illuminated 
address, recording grateful appreciation for his services. 
Mrs. H. G. Reid was also presented with a silver card case 
elegantly chased with an inscription, and also a copy of the 
celebrated Milton Shield, most artistically wrought in silver. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Reid both suitably replied—the latter 


' incidentally remarking that the happiest days of her life 


had been spent in the company of journalists. 
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WOMEN IN FRANCE. 


FRENCHWOMEN are excellent professors. They teach methodi- 
cally, have 2 good grasp of their subjects, and, like many of 
their male compatriots, they are born orators. French people 
in society, both men and women, are more or less silent ; 
but then they are like the birds who “can sing but won’t 

.” When they are in a classroom, a lecture theatre, or 
teaching private pupils, they can talk, and do talk, and what- 
ever the subject of the lesson may be (grammar, history, 
literature, science, &c.), it is well expressed, both accurately 
and brilliantly. Few teachers undertake to teach a subject 
unless they are competent. The only exceptions to this rule 
are what are called in England “coaches,” who cram the 
pupils for examinations. But these teachers are a race apart, 
and have a close family likeness all the world over. There 
are no “‘ women coaches.” The French lady professors, like 
their male colleagues, are capable and conscientious; they 
only teach what they know, and do not go beyond it. I 
once proposed to a talented musical lady, who from reverse of 
fortune was obliged to earn her living, to teach young children 
writing, grammar, &c., as well as music. She answered, “Je 
n’en suis pas competente. Peut-étre je gagnerais ma vie ainsi, 
mais au tort de mes eléves” (“I am not competent. I should 
probably earn my living, but to the injury of my pupils”.) 
Honesty has proved ote good policy: this same lady is now 
a successful professor of music and composer. This con- 
scientious professional feeling is a marked feature in French 
people, They like to do what they do well. And now con- 
sider the same people in the sense of Aomo and not zr. It 
must be admitted by impartial judges that the French people, 
even if we do not dearly love them still, are a clever people. 
The dangerous vanity which was certainly a stumbling-block 
in the way of progress is fading away. A robust form of 
thought, a habit of impartial judgment, with a wider outlook, 
are changes in the French character to be chronicled and 
admired. Women participate in these changes, and help on 
progress by their admirable talents and energy. The feeling 
about women’s education is evidently entering into a new 
phase. Formerly, when speaking about women’s higher 
education, the inevitable answer was, ‘Cela n’entre pas dans 
nos moeurs” (“It is not our habit”). Now, sweet girls in their 
teens, who, if not blushing, are “ bacheliers des lettres,” and 
muster strong in ballrooms. ‘A probable struggle for existence 
was not the thought that urged them on to study and pass 
the dreadful ordeal of being examined in a veritable Don 
Juan list of subjects by “ bigwigs” in voluminous red or other 
coloured hats and imposing academical robes. But the 
feeling that women can and ought to be educated, which 
has not yet been definitely expressed by the mass, is never- 
theless slowly manifesting itself. In a future letter I will 
write more lengthily concerning youthful and fashionable 
bacheliers des lettres et des sciences. It is a subject of great 
interest when studying French feminine life. 

Now I will devote the space that remains to tell you about 
Mdme. Dallet and Mdlle. Marie Koenig. The latter, formerly an 
inspectress of the Ecoles Maternelles, has written, conjointly 
with M. Durand, a book entitled “Un Monde en Papier.” 
By dexterously folding paper a whole world is called into 
existence—balls, kites, birds, leaves, flowers, kitchen utensils, 
houses, furniture, gardens, shops, carriages, cradles, children, 
men and women. How all these wonders can be realised, 
clear minute directions are given in the text. Mdme. E. 
Tallet has invented a system of reading by using “‘ caractéres 
mobiles” (movable letters), which has answered admirably. 
In a large public school where it was tested, the word to be 
_ spelled was written on the blackboard, and the little ones 
searched for the necessary letters among the collection given 
to them to spell it. In one of my former letters I said 
Frenchwomen have embraced almost every profession except 
the church and law. Although only a few months have 
elapsed since this utterance, it is now no longer correct. 
Mdlle. Jeanne Chanom has carried off the first prizes in the 
Ecole de Droit (School of Law). W. VERNIER, 

Paris. 


The address presented to Mrs. Gladstone, with the sham- 
rock bracelet, has been photographed by Miss Scott. Mr. 
Holiday’s beautiful illustration is well worth havins, and any 
of our members can obtain it by applying to the Secretary, 
23, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., and enclosing ninepence in 
Stamps. 
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COTTAGE POLITICS—II. 
A FREE BREAKFAST TABLE. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS IN FAVOUR OF DUTY-FREE TEA, 
COCOA, COFFEE, AND FRUITS. 

I am favoured by the editor of the Women’s Gazette with 
an opportunity of setting forth in these columns the merits 
of a reform in which the women of the nation have a pecu- 
liar interest. 

With increasing success the Financial Reform Association 
is attacking in Parliament the customs duty on tea which, 
if removed, would lower the cost of that important article of 
housekeeping by 6d. to 1s. per Ib. The association is also 
agitating for the abolition of the taxes on cocoa and coffee 
(1d. and 1$d. per lb. respectively), and of those on currants, 
raisins, and figs, which not only add a 1d. per Ib. to the price 
but greatly restrict the consumption of articles that, from 
dietary considerations, it would be well to encourage. 

Now the tax on— 
Tea brings to the Government ...............+66 oS: 


that on Coffee (including the chicory excise) ...... 260,000 
those on Cocoa and Chocolate bring ............... 0,000 
and the duties on Dried Fruit amount to ......... 540,000 


So that the gross total of revenue affected, would 

be isseeeeeceeseseaseeeeeecesereeeseeeseseeeseees 45,480,000 
And after making the proper deductions for margin between 
gross gnd nett, and allowing something for savings in cost of 
collection, should these taxes be abolished, we may safel 
assume that about 45,250,000 would be the amount invol- 
ved in effecting the reform and giving to 37 millions of our 
people a “ Free Breakfast Table.” 

Five millions per annum of revenue cannot be called a 
*‘ flea-bite,” though Lord Beaconsfield so termed the National 
Debt of this country, at a period when £ 700,000,000 would 
not have paid it off. And with the views now generally taken 
of British military and naval requirements, it is certain that 
Budget surpluses of £5,000,000 must be regarded as out of 
the question. Consequently—as we are practical politicians— 
only one way is open by which we may secure the boon of 
abolished import duties. We may offer to the Exchequer 
some alternative taxation in lieu of that proposed to be given 
up, and I ask my readers to bear this in mind until opportu- 
nity is given to me in a future article of returning to this 
point of discussion. 

Two things, however, may be taken into account as largely 
tending to reduce the amount here roughly spoken of as five 
millions. First, it is certain that economies of the public 
expenditure are possible to so large an extent that any 
Government earnestly desirous to accomplish the reform 
could save two or three millions a year without any injury to 
the public service, or curtailment of its efficiency. Secondly, 
when taxes which, like those on the breakfast table, increase 
the cost of living to the millions, and press heavily on the 
springs of industry, are abolished, so speedy is the increase 
of national prosperity that from every direction money begins 
to pour into the exchequer, until the Chancellor’s till is 
replenished as if by the touch of Midas.* I am not arguing 
that a Government should frame its budget estimates on 
either of the above considerations, but it would be unfair to 
omit mention of them in dealing with the revenue aspects 
of the Free Breakfast Table question. Let us pass to the 
arguments, 

Tea has become to the bulk of our population one 
of the necessaries of life. The poor sempstress in her garret 
lodging, the over-wrought housewife in the crowded city, the 
farm-labourer in the hillside cottage, the tired literary man in 
his study, alike testify constantly their silent gratitude for 
“the cup that cheers but not inebriates.” The miserable 
peasantry of Connemara and the squalid populations of 
East London courts use tea to such an extent as to have 
drawn the attention of eminent statisticians, Our well-to-do 
middle class and the opulent class above them vie with each 
other in hospitable entertainments, of which tea becomes 
more and more the established feature. Of late a custom 
has rapidly become established, in great mercantile centres, 
of adjourning for a few minutes from the exchahge or market 
to attractively-furnished cafes, where one no longer meets 


_o rk ee = ee 
* Perhaps the most striking illustration of this well-known fact is 
found in comparing the customs and excise revenue of 1841 with 


that of 1865. In the interval we abolished over £32 of 
duties, but those remaining in 1865 yielded us angel Lee 
did the elephantine tariff of 1841. 
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the “dish-wash” of refreshment-rooms (sarcastically so- 
named), but a really good cup of tea, tastefully served up, 
with real cream, from the tray of a neat waitress. Thousands 
can testify to the value of this silent but wholesome alteration 
in the social customs of afternoon business, and amongst 
other causes for the failing revenue from wine and spirits this 
has been one of considerable magnitude. In 1857, when 
only 234lb. per head were annually consumed by our popu- 
lation, the Customs Reports spoke of tea as having become 
a “necessary of life” in this country. How much more 
may we now insist upon the term, seeing that the use of tea 
is exactly doubled, being in 1888-9, slb. per head of the 
population? Now if Mr. Goschen were to propose a customs 
duty on cotton, or an excise on milk or salt, he would be 
driven from office by public indignation. It is widely 
recognised that any such interference of Government as in 
the cases just supposed would cruelly increase the cost 
of clothing and food to the masses—the working millions. 
It is not, however, so widely known a fact that every nation 
thus consenting to handicap or cripple its wage-earners, 
receives swift and certain punishment for its fiscal folly. In 
four directions chastisement descends upon those who tax 
necessaries of life. 

1. PAUPERISM INCREASES, for tens of thousands of 
families in every land depend on so fine-drawn a balance 
between earnings and outgoings, that any minute addition to 
the cost of living or minute subtraction from the wages 
received will weigh down the scale (for those families) 
towards beggary. 

2. TRADE LANGUISHES, cheap food and clothing being 
its very life and breath. If these things be taxed, less of 
them will be bought, or—what is equally fatal—fewer other 
things will be bought, in order to still obtain food and 
clothing. If the working people of a country be not actively 
patronising the shops, it is certain that neither the home nor 
foreign trade of that country can long be carried on with profit. 

3. THE REVENUE FALLS OFF, for unless workmen and 
traders thrive the amount yielded by each Government tax 
and duty will yearly dwindle away, and to meet threatened 
deficits thestate will have to impose moreand still moretaxation. 

4. SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES MULTIPLY, for by intensifying 
the cares and sorrows of the millions you make them 
restless: the stronger ones drift into crime or political 
agitations of the fierce and hungry type: the weaker ones 
lapse into hopeless or idle dependence on friends, relatives, 
or public charity. 

These being the commonly recognised evil results flowing 
from taxation of the necessaries of life, it is evident their 
opposites would follow any repeal of such taxes, and nothing 
is more certain than that the abolition ofthese customs dutieson 
tea, coffee, cocoa, and fruit, would reduce pauperism, increase 
trade, improve revenue, and aid social reform. 

My next article will deal with these confident statements, 
and prove their correctness. J. HamppEn Jackson. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S “HOLIDAY.” 


THROUGHOUT the week Mr. Gladstone has continued his 
triumphant progress through the south and south-west of 
England. Of course it is impossible for us to report in full 
either the scenes of enthusiasm which have attended his 
movements or the speeches he has delivered by the way. 
We have no doubt that our readers have already studied 
these for themselves. There have been some of those 
touching and homely incidents which seem, in a special 
manner, to mark the footsteps of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
At Dorchester were signs of wild commotion. As the train 
steamed slowly in, roars of cheering broke forth. People 
behind clambered on the shoulders of those in front in their 
eagerness to get a view of the great statesman. One old woman, 
whose wrinkled face was bronzed by long exposure to 
southern sunshine, but whose dark eyes had grown so dim 
that they could no longer flash with excitement, said, “Oh, 
I seed’n! There he is now! God bless’n, my dear! Don’t 
I see’n, too! Why, ee’s essactly like the picture us have got 
over the chimbley boord in our parlour !” 

At Upway there was a pretty little incident, very characteris- 
tic of the feeling that seems to prevail in the west country. 
Out from a little group of rustics came a fresh-faced, comely 
matron, bearing in her arms a little boy whose lips have 
probably not yet been taught to lisp the Liberal leader’s name. 
With the mother Mr. Gladstone shook hands heartily, and 
Mrs, Gladstone presented the little one with a rhododendron 
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bloom as big as a peony. Mother and son went back beam. 
ing with pleasure to the group of friends, who evidently diq 
not knew whether to admire their companion’s courage or the 
great statesman’s kindly face. At the end of Mr. Gladstone’, 
speech, at Weymouth, two tiny girls in white stepped forward 
to present bouquets and a basket of strawberries, accompany. 
the act with pretty little formal courtesies. Taking one of 
these children on his knees, while Mrs. Gladstone took the 
other, the veteran talked to them of roses they had brought 
on their glowing cheeks and among the flowers, as if for a 
moment he were utterly unconscious that resounding cheers 
from thousands of throats were raised in his honour. Then 
bidding good-bye to the litle ones, and thanking them for their 
pretty presents with a kiss, Mr. Gladstone prepared to depart. 
For the afternoon meeting in the Royal Public Rooms at Tor- 
quay, on Monday, nearly 4,000 tickets had been issued, and yet 
the committee were besieged at the doors with appeals to find 
room. That compliance with these requests was an impossibility 
the crowd inside sufficed to show. From the floor to the highest 
gallery tier the people were so densely packed that there 
scarcely seemed room to move hand or foot. Hundreds 
were standing because they could not find space to sit, and 
some climbing up to the beams, perched there throughout 
the meeting. When at last Mr. Gladstone entered the room 
with Mrs. Gladstone three thousand voices were raised in 
cheering that tore the air and lasted for fully four minutes, 
followed by “He’s a jolly good fellow,” sung in admirable 
chorus, and when that ceased the audience, waving handker- 
chiefs of the Liberal colours, fairly blossomed in orange and red. 
Much regret was expressed at the absence of Sir Arthur and 
Lady Hayter. 

There were several notable incidents, but chief among 
them the meeting of the “Grand Old Man” with a grand 
older man—Mr. Coish, who boasts of ten years more than 
Mr. Gladstone, and who made to his junior a handsome 
present from the Liberal working men. It was a casket of 
pure white Mexican onyx, with a handsome raised floral 
decoration of wild roses and forget-me-nots on the lid. The 
green leaves are appropriately fashioned from Connemara 
marble, the wild roses are made of conch shells, and the 
forget-me-nots of turquoise. Besides the gold monogram 
‘“W.E.G.” shields are of the same precious metal on either 
side of the lock, and they bear the following inscription : 
“Presented to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, June roth, 
1889, by the Torquay Liberal working men, as a token of 
admiration.” The casket is enclosed in a polished walnut 
box. But it may be that the interest in the gift was not 
subordinated for the moment to the interest in the meeting 
of the two veterans. The meeting was greatly excited at 
the event, and watched with interest Mr. Gladstone’s kindly 
reception of him, and the equally kindly attention afterwards 
bestowed on him by Mrs. Gladstone. There was also the 
presentation by Mrs. John Lane, who had already given Mrs. 
Gladstone a splendid bouquet of hothouse flowers, of a 
marble mosaic table on behalf of the Women’s Liberal 
Association. 


SSssssS89890”0.0. eee 


aoe OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

TUESDAY, 4th inst., was not nearly so sensational a day at 
Falcarragh as had been anticipated. A Crimes Court, consti- 
tuted by Messrs. Harvey and Bourke, R.M.’s, sat to hear 
the cases of resisting eviction in Glasserchoo, Dimnatinny, 
&c., but owing to the fact that constable Clarke is still under 
medical treatment and could not attend, the prosecution of 
James McGinley and party was postponed till 18th inst. 
McGinley’s cross-case also, against emergency-man Houston, 
for violently assaulting him with a hatchet, was consequently 
adjourned to same date. Mr. McFadden, solicitor, for 
McGinley and his two men, demanded the authority for 
their being there as prisoners, contending that inasmuch as 
they had been committed for eight days only on 27th ult., 
their detention beyond that time was manifestly illegal. 
The court did not attempt to justify the custody of the men, 
but simply said that whether they were legally or illegally 
Present made no difference; that as they were there the 
court would deal with them ; and that Mr. McFadden might 
seek his remedy elsewhere. Mr. McFadden directed his 
clients to leave, but the magistrates ordered the police not to 
let them go. A deputation of three from the Ayrshire 
Liberal Association was present, and were greatly shocked 
at this specimen of high-handed procedure, which they said 


could not be practised in Scotland, nor could they_well 
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ieve i ible in any part of the kingdom unless they 
eee James McGinley’s poor old wife is in a 
dying state since their eviction, and consequently he con- 
sented to give bail instead of going bak to gaol 
till the day fixed for his trial. Meantime, the governor 
of Derry gaol will get an opportunity to account, if he can, 
for detaining these men beyond the time of their committal. 
The Glasserchoo cases were next disposed of, with these 
results: Sarah McElroy, for drenching Longmore, special 
bailiff, with a pail of water, got 14 days’ imprisonment ; 
Bridget McGeedy, for assaulting District-inspector Duff with 
a stone, one month; Mrs. Bridget O’Brien, one month. 
This woman has a baby of nine months old, who has gone 
to gaol with its mother. Hannah McFadden three weeks ; 
Margaret McFadden, three weeks, or bail for good behavour 
for twelve months. She elected to go to gaol. Peter 
McGuire, and John McGuire, one month each, with hard 
labour. With these cases the number of committals at Fal- 
carragh alone under the Crimes Act, since January last, 
amounts to the astounding total of 164. During the same 
time there have not been more than half-a-dozen of convictions 
for trivial offences under the ordinary law. If it be true 
that the Crimes Act makes no new offences, it certainly 
makes many new criminals. I have not the figures for 
Bunbeg (Gweedore) Petty Sessions district; but there have 
been very many criminals there also under the improved 
machinery of procedure. James McGinley’s case and cross 
case may be expected to develop strange things even in this 
locality of sensations. 


CREWE DIVISION WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


PRESENTATION nae PORTRAIT OF MRS. EVA 
c 


A very successful conversazione, er by the Women’s 
Liberal Association of the Crewe Division, was held in the 
Town Hall, Crewe, on Tuesday evening, 4th in., and during the 
proceedings a beautiful portrait of Mrs. Eva McLaren (the 
gift of Mrs. Duncan McLaren, of Edinburgh) was presented 
to the Women’s Liberal Association as aaa picture, 
and to be placed alongside that of Mr. W. S. B. McLaren, 
M.P., the popular member for the division, at the Liberal 
Club. There was a large attendance from all parts of the 
division, one lady, 94 years of age (Mrs. Yeomans) coming 
from Wybunbury to see Mr. and Mrs. McLaren and share 
in the rejoicings. The hall had been tastefully adorned, the 
windows being set off with red damask and lace curtains, 
with yellow vallance. Miss Bristowe, of the Cliffe, Wybun- 
bury, presided, and was supported by Sir Henry Fox 
Bristowe, Mr. McLaren, M.P., Mrs. Eva McLaren, Mrs. 
Muller (Mrs. McLaren’s mother), Ruckhmabai (the Indian 

y with whom great sympathy is felt in this country, and 
who is staying with Mr. and Mrs. McLaren at their London 
residence), and many others. 

Miss Bristowe a letter of apology from Mrs. Latham. 
She then went on to say: We had hoped so very much to 
see Mrs. Duncan McLaren here this evening—(hear, hear)— 
and to have received from her personally the gift she is so 
kindly presenting to us, and which we shall be proud to pos- 
5e8S, But she was not able to undertake the long journe 
from her Scotch home, and so it falls upon me on her beha 
to present this portrait of our Mrs. McLaren to the Women’s 
Liberal Association. (Cheers.) Most of you know that 
some time ago the Men's Liberal Association subscribed for 
Mr. McLaren’s po.trait, which now panes in the Liberal 
Club. When Mrs. Duncan McLaren heard of this she most 
kindly proposed to present a portrait of Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
to be hung also in the Liberal Club, but to belong to the 
Women’s Liberal Association. (Hear, hear.) I need not say 
how gladly we accepted this kind offer, and the chief reason 
for our meeting here to-night is to receive this portrait, 
which is, I think, an excellent likeness. (Hear, hear.) We 
shall all value it, I know, not only for itself, but as a remin- 
der of one who is a dear friend to many of us. (Cheers.) I 
am sure there is not one amongst us who knows Mrs. 
McLaren who does not care for her, and feel that they are 
helped on to better things by her example and her work. 
(Cheers.) Staying as I have often done with Mr. and Mrs. 
McLaren in London, I know perhaps more than most of you 
what Mr. and Mrs. McLaren's work is—how hard and how 
unending, and it is all for others, and to help the poor, and 
weak, and suffering. (Cheers.) I know she does not like to 
hear herself and her work spoken about, but she must for- 
five me to-night. I am happy to say she is my friend, and 

hope she always will be. (Cheers.) I have ve reat 
pleasure in presenting on behalf of Mrs. Duncan McLaren 
this portrait of Mrs. Eva McLaren to Mrs. McNeill, our 
divisional secretary. (Loud and prolonged cheers, the 
audience waving their hats and handkerchiefs.) 

A letter was then read from Mrs. Duncan McLaren, also 
the following telegram : ‘“‘Mrs. McNeill. To the Women’s ! 
Liberal Association Soiree, Crewe. This comes with affec- | 
tionate greeting to you all, and asking you to accept my | 
gift lovingly. — PRISCILLA BrieuT Mc ce 


Mrs. McNeill then pro a hearty vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Duncan McLaren for her acceptable gift. This was 
seconded by Miss Purser, who said she was no great believer 
in telling character by handwriting or palmistry, but she 
thought it stood to reason that the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of a person would show themselves on the 
countenance, and she was sure that this portrait would 
speak volumes to the face reader in time ay 
were the features of a noble woman. 


Mrs. Eva McLaren, who had an enthusiastic reception, 
then Fo sae She referred to the protest latel appearl: in 


the signed by a number of 
ina atid sha teed hardly to tell 


of every 24 just to make a living. She was glad to see pre- 
sent that evening so many friends from outside of Crewe. 
It was very kind of them to come so far to see her portrait 
gen to the association and meet them there that evening. 

he thought they must thank the gentlemen for siving e 

rtrait “house room.” (Laughter, and hear, hear.) ey 

id not boast a club of their own at present, but they had 
been allowed the room which the men had so mgr | given 
for their committee meetings to hang the portrait in, and 
she took a certain pride herself in being there. (Laughter.) 
It was not ear f women who were inv: to a gentlemen’s 
club, and she felt rather privileged in these things. (Laugh- 
ter.) But she hoped that while it hung there in the men’s 
room the women would not forget it was there, and that it 
was the portrait of one who felt so keenly for their interes 
and hoped so much that their association might grow an 

rosper, and that the women may gain a great deal from it. 

Cheers.) Those of them who seemed to have every 

that life could bring were more responsible for the happ 
ness of those who had so little. Those who had everyt! 
ought to remember fro.n day to day how many lives there 
were which were destitute of happiness, and that it ought. 
to be their pleasure as well as duty to try to do somet 
a the g of those who were less well off than themselves, 

eers. 

Mr. W. 8S. B. McLaren, M.P., who was received with 
enthusiastic cheers, said it was, of course, an ex 1 
interesting occasion to him to be present when this portents 
of his wife was presented to the Women’s Liberal Associ- 
ation, and he would only say in reference to that subject 
that hg knew it was a very great source of regret to his 
mother that she was not able to be present that evening. 
She had hoped up to the last that it might be her good 
fortune to be able to come, but she would watch with very 
great interest for any report they could send her of the 
mesting, and he believed that at some future time she 
would come there in order to show in the most practical 
wey posse how sincerely she would like to have been 
with them that evening. (Cheers.) 

Sir Henry Fox Bristowe proposed a vote of thanks to the 


speakers and singers. 
After further speeches by Mrs. Briggs, Mr. J. Jones, and 
Miss Lowe, the proceedings feeminn tei) the soiree being 


highly successful. 


SOUTHPORT DIVISION WOMEN'S 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


A MONTHLY meeting of this association was held in the 
Temperance Hall, London Street, on Monday evening, when 
there was a good attendance. - 

Miss Cheetham presided, and said she had great pleasure 
in welcoming the delegates recently returned from the 
Women’s Liberal Federation meetings in London and the 
National Reform Union meetings in Manchester, which had 
been of unusual interest. She was ba much disappointed 
that the women’s suff question been again shelved 
by the Women’s Federation by a majority of nearly two to 
one. It seemed to her most illogical that Liberal women 
should engage in political work and pe be afraid to gain 
the one means of making that work of any alee value 
for themselves and their children. Yet they did not despair, 
for in political fields victory only crowned successive defeats. 
+s pplsuse) She had pleasure in announcing that a new 
helper, Miss Wall—(applause)—was going to give them - 
some information about E; 
terest from every point of view. 

Miss Ryley, the hon. secretary, reportedjthat the Libe 
ladies of Waterloo had decided to form an association on 
almost precisely the same lines as their Southport associ- 
ation, and to be affiliated with Southport. The conditions 
were that they should manage their own affairs, not bein 


uired to make any money payments to Southport, bu 
to have three members on the committee of the latter, so 
that they might not be working antagonistically. Mrs. CO; 


J. Weld-Blundell had been elected president and Miss 
Muspratt secretary. She believed they would get ve 

efficient aid from their friends at Waterloo, and as the 

numbers grew she hoped they would form another branch 
at asides hear.) As they were perhaps aware, Mr, 
Formby sent them £10 for the purchase of copies of 
Father Dillon’s pamphlet relating to Kinsella’s murder, for 
distribution amongst the electors, Leonia among the 
Tories, but she was sorry they were not able to use the 
donation to the extent they would have liked. They bought 


pt—a land of surpassing in- ea 


ee eee 
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out the pamphlet, consisting of 2,000 copies (which had 
been distributed), and had cebanied £6 to Me. Formby. 


Ryley then read the Parliamentary work of the month. 
DELEGATES’ REPORTS, 


Heporte were next presented concerning the meetings of 
the Women’s Liberal Federation and the National Reform 


Union, the delegates being Miss Smith, Miss Mulgrew, Miss 
Wubke, and Mo. Chester Smith, 


Mrs. Chamberlain proposed, Miss Tatham seconded, and 
it was bene wig anmnimncnaly “That this meeting, hav. 
heard of the assault on an Irish servant girl, Bridge 
O'Reilly, by two soldiers, while on eviction duty, desires to 
express its indignation and the hope that the arrests that 
have been made will result in the condign punishment of 
the offenders.” 

‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF EGYPT.” 


Miss Cheetham, in introducing Miss Wall, remarked that 
the t interest in Egypt lay in the possibility of its be-- 
coming another British ion. 


n 
A hearty vote of thanks was tendered to Miss Wall, on 
the motion of Mrs. Wellbeloved, seconded by Mrs. Leese. 
It was stated that the next meeting would take the form 
of a tea meeting, to be held at Churchtown about the middle 
of July, a sub-committee being appointed to make the 
n arrangements, 
The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Miss 
lap proposed by Mrs. Steel and seconded by Mrs. 


NORTH MEOLS WOMEN’S LIBERAL 


ASSOCIATION. 
(SOUTHPORT PARLIAMENTARY DIVISION.) 


A SPECIAL monthly meeting of this association was held on 
Monday evening. Mrs. E. J. Rimmer presided, and made 
a few explanatory remarks, saying that it had been arranged 
to discontinue the meetings till September, but as two of 
their members had been in London during the Federation 
meetings—one of the two being deputed by the st 

rt 


Women’s Liberal Association to act as one of their delega 
at the Council meetings—the committee deemed the re 
Mrs. Moss could give of the London meetings would be 
interesting to the members of the association. rs. Rimmer 
then called upon Mrs, Moss, who gave a very full and graphic 
account of the subjects disc at the Council meetings. 
One of the ta yi had a special interest for the North 
Meols Women’s Liberal Association, viz., the alteration of the 
rule which allowed only one association in each Parliamen- 
division to affiliate with the Women’s Liberal Federation 
in London. The alteration of this rule was proposed by 
Mrs. Byles, of Bradford, and seconded by Miss Amy Mander, 
of Wolverhampton, and supperved by Miss Orme, London,and 
Miss Monck, ng, and after a prolonged discussion Mrs. 
Byles’s amendment wascarried by an overwhelming majority. 
Women’s Liberal Associations holding true Liberal prin- 
ciples can now be affiliated with the London Federation, and 
a) pean has been made by the North Meols Women’s 
Liberal Association. Mrs. Moss further spoke of the recep- 
tions given by Countess Spencer, the Countess of Aberdeen, 
Mrs. Bheolows Fry, and others to the members and delegates 
of the Federation, and also described the d soiree held 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, on which occasion a handsome 
bracelet (having Mr. G tone’s portrait in the centre, 
surrounded with shamrock leaves of diamonds and emeralds) 
was presented to Mrs. Gladstone as president, in commemo- 
ration of her golden wedding. 

Miss Houghton also gave an account of two days’ visit to 
the Law Courts, where they heard the cross-examination of 
Mr. William O’Brien and Mr. T. D. Sullivan, which was 
most interesting. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mrs. Moss for her 

Miss hon.sec., announced the postponement of the 
excursion to Hawarden from June 18th to July 298th, when 
it was hoped Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone would be at home. 


OXFORD WOMEN'S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A VERY pleasant ward meeting of the above association was 
held at Osney on Saturday, June Ist, 


Mrs. Arthur Sidgwick presided, and amongst the speakers 
Se the Rev. 0. E. Moberley, who, referring to his eisonal 
owl of the Irish people, spoke of their wit and clever- 
ness, and their industry. They were taunted with want of 
steadiness and balance, but, even if true, this was no sufficient 
reason for refusing them self-government; responsibility 
would tend to develope these very qualities, 

Miss Janet Case then gave a very graphic and interesting 
account of her experiences in Ireland last summer. She 
spoke of the absolute inability, in many instances, of the 
tenants to pay their rents, and she mentioned the difficulty 
and the nse of camry ne their case to the Land Courts, 
rend tt often impossible for them to obtain relief 
through this source. 

Th terminated with a hearty vote of thanks 


to Miss Case and Mr. Moberley, proposed by Miss Cooper 
and seconded by Miss McDonald. 
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ILKESTON DIVISION WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE members of the above association have presented Miss 
Foster, on the occasion of her marriage and resignation of 
secretaryship, with a diamond brooch, a framed illuminated 
address, and a list of nearly six hundred donors’ names, 
printed in silver. The address runs as follows :— 

To Misa Foster, Ashfield, Birmingham. 

The members of the Ilkeston Division Women’s Liberal 
Association, in asking your acceptance of the accompanying 
token of their regard and esteem, desire at the same time to 
offer their best congratulations upon your approaching 
juatringe, and to express their earnest hope that your future 
ife may be in all respects happy and prosperous, 

May, 1889, 

The following letter has been sent by Miss Foster to Miss 
Slack, in acknowledgment of the gift :— 


Ashfield, Edgbaston, June 5, 1889, 

My dear Miss Slack,—I have this day received your letter, 
and the very handsome diamond brooch, given to me by the 
members of the Ilkeston Division Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion. I have also received the beautifully - illuminated 
address, and the list of nearly six hundred donors’ names 
printed in silver. 

It is impossible for me to write and thank every one of 
those very kind friends who have so generously contributed 
to give me this charming and costly present. 

o words of mine can sufficiently express my deep grati- 
tude for their kindly thought of me. I shall wear the 
brooch, their gift, on my wedding day. The address, and 
the names of the contributors, I shall treasure always as 
mementoes of the many friends I have in the Ilkeston 
Division—whose expressions of regard I shall ever value 
as pleasant pledges of life-long association and mutual 
esteem. I hope occasions may not be wanting hereafter 
when I may personally thank all and each for the good 
wishes expressed for my future welfare and happiness.— 
Yours very truly, MARY FOstTER. 


NORWICH WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On June 7th the vice-presidents and committee of the 
Women’s Liberal Association met Miss Orme at the house 
of Mrs. Mottram, the hon. secretary, at 4 p.m. 

In the evening a public meeting was held, at which Mrs. 
Mottram presided. A letter was read from Miss Colman, 
the president of the association, regretting her unavoidable 
absence on the Continent. After an interesting address 
on ward organisation from Mr. Nash the Liberal agent, 
illustrated by large maps of the city, Miss Orme spoke on 
‘“*“Women and Politics.” 

Miss Page, assistant hon. secretary of the Norwich 
Association, in proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman 
and speakers, descri the recent annual meetings in 
London, and expressed her hearty approval of what she 
had seen and heard. 

The resolution was seconded in a lively speech by Mrs. 
Burgess, and carried unanimously. 

e association, which was started in April last, already 
numbers nearly 300 members. 


CHESTERFIELD DIVISION WOMEN’S 
LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN mntevesting meeting was held in the Association Room 
on June 3rd, the president (Mrs. Bayley) and the delegates 
(Mrs. Manlove and Miss Manlove) giving a report of the 
proceedings at the annual meetings of the Federation. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OF 
NOTTINGHAM WOMEN’S LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


SMALL meetings have been held in this division for the pur: 
pose of forming committees, &c., in each ward and district. 
Arrangements are being made for the annual picnic, and 
also for a garden sale of work. Arrangements are in pre 

ration for sewing meetings for the making of garments 
or the distressed Irish in Connemara and Letterkenny. 


Forthcoming Meetings. 


Thursday, June 13.—Morpeth. Miss Orme. 
Thursday, ,, 13.—Barnsley. Mrs. Byles. 
Thursday, ,, 13.—Walton. 


Friday, », 14.—Hampstead. L. and R. A. (Women’s 
ranch), ‘*English and Irish Landlords” (first of a 
series of six lectures), Miss Orme. 

Thursday, June 20.—Fulham. 

Thursday, ,, 27.—N. Hackney, 

Saturday, ,, 20,—Strand. 
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"THE 
er HOUSEKEEPER. 


‘BRANSON’S COFFEE. 


PERFECTION. 


“It is by far the besb I have ever tried, and we: 
use it constantly in our household.” 
Da. Norman Kure, 


Consulting Physician, Dalrym President, Society 
; 0 Fhaslolnd, Delrysighs Manet, Post 


SOLD BY ALL GRoceRs, & WHOLESALE 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL. 


Mas. AABBET’S FEI FEMALE PIL PILLS 
rey sng an ye sro An = 
No irregularity or obstruction can resist them. 


THEY ARE COMPOSED OF PURELY 
VECETABLE INCREDIENTS ONLY. 


Sent direct, post free, for 1/140. 


J. WARNER, 
71& 72, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 
en 6 per 
Sample White Str, ines Fines 2 al $6, 
fen Napkins, 2/6 per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 4/6 per 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 
yards square, 


Real righ Lin oe filly Stachel, Me ae cr 
Kowels, 4 4/6 per 
irish Cambri Pocket H Handkerchiefs. 
Ladi » 3/6 d 
ies’ 2/3 a3 Pe ra ts sine, 36 | 3/6_per dozen. 
Act Parcets sent CARRIAGE ak 
OLD SHIRTS svenaim: 
with Fine Irish ico 
hed with-very best Irish Linen, 2/6 each, returned fi 
ready to wear. 


a. R. HUTTON & CO.,LARNE, BELFAST. 


INDISPUTABLY THE | BEST!!! 


CLARNICO 
In , Pint, | 


‘In 4 Pint, | (Calves’ Feet) 
and Quart 


jesd'See| Tague | Seat 
JELLY. 


(REGISTERED. | 
EQUAL TO BOTTLED JELLY, 
AT OME-FOURTH THE PRICE. 
SOLH MAXHRS: 
Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., 


LONDON, 8B. 


Retailed by all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, 


TTED SET 


e 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


WRITE 
FOR LIST. 


CE" © SUPPORT WITHOUT PRESSURE 


wv HOUSEKEEPER. 
FOOD 


All sizes and description from Ga, each. 


Patent Carbon Food Preserving Safe. 
(Diploma Cookery and Food Exhibition, 
London, 1888.) No Ice or attention 
or preparation. 


MEAT COVERS, BUTTER COOLERS, &C. 


PACKING FREE. 
PRICE LISTS FREE, 


SAFES. | 


E 
DOMESTIC § SUPPLY STORES. 


CARBON FOOD PRESERVING. 
SAFE COMPANY LIMITED, 
98, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


PATENT DOUBLE OR 


SELF WATER-FEEDING PLANT POT 


Beautiful, Durable, Economical, beyond compare. 
In Terra-cotta or Art Pottery Ware. 


LABOUR-SAVING. —Even in sultry weather, one 

ree | watering will suffice for ri the ope 

HYGIENIC. —The soil- 

3 being impoverished as usual, and the plant, therefore, 

a J thrives in place of decaying. Perfect aé#ration rad ~ 
is the pot can, at pleasure, be 

>| cleansed. 

> 

a 

< 


Sample sent on receipt of Postal Order for 3/6, 
W. G. WINDER, 380, Leopold Ter., LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 18sr. 


BIRKBECK BANK 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per beg INTEREST allowed on DE- 


ee per CENT nm demand. 
NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTE, « a 
un ib dy minimum monthly balances, when not 


below 
STOCKS, SHARES, BONDS, and ANNUITIES 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society's Annual Receipts 
exceed Five Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A Hopes FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT 
OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS OER MONTH, 
with i ly at the Office of the 
Birxseck FreeHotp Lanp Sacer 

The he BIRKBECK ALMANACK « contains full particu- 
lars, and may be had post free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LADIES’ gece tei taly in 
Vests, . 


3 an excellent article. 


Gents Knitted Vests 


NITTED BELTS. KNEE CAPS, GLOVES, AND HOSIBRY, 


ITARY KNITTED CORSET CO., NOTTINGHAM 


-food is conserved, instead of 


THE 


&7 HOUSEKEEPER. | 


, CHOLLETS 
JULIENNE. 


VEGETABLES AND HERBS FOR SOUPS, &-. 


(According to a Recipe of the late Monsieur Soyer.) 
NO WASTE. 


Sold is 1lb. packets by all Grecers, 
Note the TRADE MARK and BEWARE of SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS. 


=—S———————_——————TS= 


THOSE WHO ARE 


TOO STOUT 


soanigs af weens Bnvelope. 
NB J The, etl wil it dstred) be sent pu 


“KNITTER 


K Miisovazt every 
— all upon 
‘armaaane Lasts 2p, Psu Post. 


Ya tomane oe decors 


a 


THE ONLY CRRTAIK REMEDY FOR ALL Nervous AFFECTIONS, 


Sold by mest chemists, in bottles, at 1/14, and $ 
may be obtained, post free, for 18 or 96 tasepes ahignt yes 


The CAMEOS ec 14, Pilkington Read, 


CAFARDICIDE FOUDROYANT! 


TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF 
COCKROACHES. 


THE ONLY PROCESS ACKNOWLEDGED 
TO BE SUCCESSFUL AND QU . 
TEED BY CONTRACT. | ies 


Estimates free ‘of charge, and payment after 
success only, 


ae PS 


. Testimonials on Application. References to 3 


The National Liberal Club. The Army ond. ‘ 
The Alexandre Hotel. Midiand Grand Hotel “ROM 
Hotels. St. James’s Hall paeresieey Belgrave Mog 
sions Co. A. De Rothschild, Eaq., &c., &c. 


L, VINCENT & Co, @ 
246w, Regent Street, London, W. 


THORNTON’S 
“TOILET CREAM” 


Preserves the beauty and 
the Hair. It a tnvaleable for cine oot 


In Pots, a, » 116, ee 


THORNTON LOTION, 


A quick, safe, and sure cure for 


RINGWORM TOHES, 
In Bottles, rep plea 


"cu SLL 
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WANTED, LADIES WHO CAN ENE Meter. EDGE 


set of xh thy il reece ia, Ps He IE mar 
deaikag Direct sith'the fpincare Attain tha jane? 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, ACTS, 
OFFICIAL REPORTS, &€., 


4ND POLITICAL LITERATURE GENERALLY, CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 


P, S. KING & SON, 


Parliamentary Booksellers, 
Oanada Building, 5, King Street, Westminster 


Jane 15, 1889, 
BROTHERS PAY FAIR WAGES TO 


ALL THEIR EMPLOYES. 


BRITISH LION SAUCE, THE BEST. 
BRITISH LION RELISH, NONE BETTER. 
To be had of all Chemists and Grocers, 
EDGH BROTHERS, 
Farringdon Road, London, BO. 
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@. T. Benwanp, Marivorough, 
1s. 134 per Bottle, Free by Post for 14 Stamps, from 
EDWIN J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 
AKY CHEMIST CAN PROCURE IT TO ORDER. 
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